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FOREWORD 


THE Secretaries of the Foreign Missionary Societies * 
with headquarters in London formed themselves into » 
an Association for mutual counsel and fellowship | in 
the year 1819. They held their first meeting on 
Wednesday, October 29th, 1819, at the House of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. Besides the B.M.S., which 
was represented by Mr Burls in the chair, Mr Ward and 
the Rev. John Dyer, the C.M.S. was represented by 
the Rev. Josiah Pratt, the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, 
and Mr Dandeson Coates, the L.M.S. by the Rev. J. 
Burder and Mr G. Hodson, and the W.M.MLS. by the Rev. 
‘Jabez Bunting. There were only six other Societies 
at that time with Headquarters in London—the S.P.G., 
the S.P.C.K., the R.T.S., the B.F.B.S., the Moravian 
Brethren’s London Association, and the L.J.S., all of 
which were linked up in the course of years. When the 
Bible Society’s Secretaries were invited to join in 1853, 
Mr Frost replied “expressing the doubt of himself and 
his colleague whether from the pressure of their duties 
they would be able to command such regularity of 
attendance as was compatible with a due respect to the 
other members of the meeting, and deeming it best there- 
fore to decline the offer . . . so kindly made to them.” 
The records of the Association, which are contained 
in seven volumes, preserve the Minutes of 673 meetings, 
but as those for the year 1890-91 are missing, it is pro- 
bable that about 680 meetings have been held. There 
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seems to have been some risk of losing the Minute-books, 
for in 1882 it was resolved to deposit the second volume 
in the R.T.S. library and to search for the first volume. 
The danger was probably due to the fact that the books 
were circulated among the Societies, and the Minutes 
were written out as a rule by one of the Secretaries of 
the Society acting as host. It was not until 1884 that 
it was decided to have a permanent Secretary. The 
first appointed was the Rev. C. E. B. Reed, of the Bible 
Society, but unfortunately he met with a fatal accident 
in the Alps before entering upon his duties. The Rev. 
John Sharp took his place, and up to the present time, 
one or other of the members of the Bible Society’s staff 
has filled the Secretariat. 

The Association celebrated its centenary in I9gI19 
on October 29th. In the morning a devotional meeting 
was held at the Bible House, 146 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C. It was conducted by the Rev. W. Y. Fullerton, 
of the Baptist Missionary Society. 

In the afternoon Mr Williamson Lamplough, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Bible Society, and Treasurer 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, presided 
over a gathering held in the Stationers’ Hall, to which 
the Secretaries invited the members of their several 
Boards and Committees. The Rev. C. C. B. Bardsley, 
Honorary Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, 
opened the meeting with prayer. The Rev. John H. 
Ritson, Secretary of the Secretaries’ Association, and of 
the Bible Society, reviewed the subjects of discussion as 
recorded in the Minutes of the Association during the 
past hundred years. Mr J. H. Oldham, Secretary of 
the Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence of IgIo, gave an address on the present position and 
future outlook of co-operation. The meeting was closed 
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with prayer by the Rt. Rev. Bishop King, Secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

In the evening the Secretaries met for dinner at the 
Midland Grand Hotel, St Pancras. Dr Eugene Stock, 
the historian of the Church Missionary Society, presided, 
and spoke on the personnel of the Association, his own 
reminiscences carrying him back over half a century. 
Addresses were also given by representatives of the four 
Societies which originally formed the Association—the 
Rev. W. Y. Fullerton, B.M.S. ; Mr F. H. Hawkins, L.M.S. ; 
the Rev. F. Baylis, C.M.S.; and the Rev. C. W. Andrews, 
W.M.M.S. The evening was closed with prayer led 
by Dr H. T. Hodgkin, of the Friends Foreign Mission 
Association. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Association it was 
resolved to publish the notes on the personnel of the 
century by Dr Stock, and also three addresses given in 
the course of the Centenary Celebration. 
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THE MEN OF THE PAST 
BY DR EUGENE STOCK 


In the following enumeration of the Societies represented 
in the Association, and of the principal Secretaries who 
have represented them, the order adopted is as follows: 
First, the twelve men, who at the first two meetings repre- 
sented the four original Societies forming the Association, 
are noticed. Then these four Societies, B.M.S., L.M.S., 
C.M.S., W.M.M.S., are taken in that order, being the order 
of their ages, and brief notices given of their principal 
Secretaries during the nineteenth century. Then the 
other Societies and Missions which joined the Association 
‘from time to time are enumerated, in substantially the 
order of the dates of their adhesion, with, in each case, 
similar brief notices of some of their individual Secretaries. 
As a rule, only such Secretaries as served within the 
nineteenth century are noticed, and living men are only 
mentioned in a few cases for various particular reasons. 
-Lastly, a remarkable group of Secretaries of different 
Societies is noticed separately, viz. the earnest Christian 
Anglo-Indians, soldiers and civilians, who on retirement 
from their Indian careers gladly devoted the rest of 
their lives to the service of Christ in the missionary 
enterprise. 

It should here be added that in starting from the first 
two meetings, instead of from the first only, we bring 


in two leading men, Richard Watson and John Arundel, 
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who were certainly among the real founders ; and no other 
Secretary of note appears in the next five years. 

The first meeting of the Secretaries, on October 29th, 
1819, was held at the Baptist Missionary Society’s office, 
perhaps because that Society was the oldest of the four. 
Its representatives present were the Rev. John Dyer, 
My Ward,and Mr Burls. Dyer continued Secretary more 
than twenty years after that, and was present 109 times 
at the meetings. Burls, who was in the chair on that 
occasion, drops out of the Minutes after four or five 
years. Ward does not appear again, and as no such 
name appears as that of an official in the Society’s records, 
it may be regarded as fairly certain that he was Ward 
the printer of Serampore, one of the famous trio, ‘‘ Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward,” and that he was in England 
temporarily, for he died in India four years later. If 
so, it is interesting that a member of the first band of 
British missionaries in India was present at that first 
meeting of the Association. 

Of the three L.M.S. men, George Burder was distinctly 
notable. He was one of the original founders of the 
Society in 1795, and served as its Secretary (honorary) 
thirty-three years. Is there any other case of a first 
Secretary retaining his office for a whole generation ? 
He was also one of the founders of the Religious Tract 
Society in 1799. He had an important church in Fetter 
Lane, and also edited the Evangelical Magazine. His 
two colleagues, Avwndel and Hodson, being younger men, 
lived longer as members of the Association, and their 
attendances were respectively 95 and 53. Arundel’s 
portrait is one of those in Lovett’s History of the L.M.S. 

The three C.M.S. representatives were all notable men. 
Josiah Pratt was virtually the first working Secretary 
of the Society. Thomas Scott, the Commentator, had 
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launched the vessel, but had then at once retired, and 
Pratt piloted it for three and twenty years, and started 
all the earlier Missions. He is spoken of by Dr Overton, 
one of the highest authorities on the whole period of 
the Evangelical Revival, as ‘“‘ quite one of the best 
every way of the Evangelical clergy.” In 1813 he began 
a periodical called the Missionary Register, not as an 
official C.M.S. publication, but to record the progress 
of Home and Foreign Missions generally, of all societies 
and denominations. In its pages, for instance, may 
be found careful accounts of the remarkable revival 
of Roman Catholic Missions in 1821 and following years, 
after their long period of stagnation. Pratt eventually 
resigned the Secretaryship on purpose to give his whole 
time to this unique periodical. It lasted till the middle 
of the century, but by that time had been elbowed out— 
though not really superseded—by the crowd of magazines 
issued by the different Societies. 

Edward Bickersteth was a Norwich solicitor who showed 
such devotion to the missionary cause that he was in- 
vited to give up his practice and take what is now called 
the Home Secretaryship. He lived in the original house 
in Salisbury Square, and lodged and trained the candidates 
there ; and from thence travelled all over the country to 
push the cause, which journeys did not prevent his putting 
in 62 attendances at Association meetings. He lived to 
be a speaker at the Society’s Jubilee Meeting on November 
2nd, 1848. He was noted for his large heart and spiritual 
influence, and was one of the chief founders of the 
Evangelical Alliance. He was the father of Bishop 
E. H. Bickersteth of Exeter; grandfather of Bishop E. 
Bickersteth of Japan, of Bishop Durrant of Lahore, and 
of the brothers Cook, the medical missionaries in Uganda ; 
and great-grandfather of a present member of the Asso- 
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ciation, Mr Bickersteth of the Jerusalem and the East 
Mission. 

Dandeson Coates was a very able, one may say master- 
ful, Lay Secretary, who for many years managed the 
Society’s business, financial and secular. He stands 
second on the list of attendances at the Association 
meetings, 138. His name is curiously perpetuated in 
the baptismal name of the negro Bishop Crowther’s son, 
now an aged man himself, Archdeacon Dandeson Coates 
Crowther. 

Of the three Wesleyans, Jabez Bunting and Richard 
Watson were distinguished men. To Bunting the 
organised Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society owes 
its existence. Not the Missions: they had been zealously 
carried on for many years previously, largely under that 
great pioneer Dr Coke; but the regular Society was not 
established till 1817, and then Bunting was the leading 
spirit in the new development. Thirty years after that, 
when Archbishop Sumner invited the newly-formed 
Evangelical Alliance to Lambeth Palace, the meeting held 
there was closed’ with prayer by Jabez Bunting; and it 
was said that he was the first non-Anglican to offer 
extempore prayer in that historic building. Richard 
Watson was the great Methodist theologian, and his 
Institutes long remained only second to John Wesley’s 
Sermons as an authoritative doctrinal statement. Dr 
John Stoughton, in his History of Religion in England, 
says that Jabez Bunting and Richard Watson were, 
with a third, R. Newton, “first three ’’ of the Connexion, 
and that Wesley’s “‘ mantle of practical authority ”’ had 
“fallen on Bunting’s shoulders.” In the list of 
attendances Bunting’s figure is 46. 

Having thus noticed the first group of members, we 
shall take the Societies in order, and notice such of their 
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later representatives during the century who should be 
specially remembered. 

Among BAPTisT Society Secretaries it is interesting 
to find in early days the name of Eustace Carey, though 
it only appears seven times; also that when John Dyer 
(above mentioned) falls out, Dr Angus, the author of 
perhaps the best Bible Handbook of former years, appears 
for a short period. Then, in 1850, comes F. Trestrail, 
whose 79 attendances are spread over several years, 
and who was evidently a very regular member. His 
honorary colleague, Dr Underhill, made 84 attendances, 
but his period was much longer, being broken into by 
long absences abroad. Underhill was one of the specially 
respected members of the Association, for his wide ex- 
perience and grave judgment. He was a strong conserva- 
tive in missionary politics, and found it hard to appreciate 
new departures, particularly in the undenominational and 
free-lance organisations. Then, in the early ’seventies, 
come C. Bailhache and A. H. Baynes: the former only 
a member for a few years, but deeply lamented when he 
died, for his spiritual tone in particular; and the latter 
a vigorous Secretary and hearty comrade in good works, 
though not with high attendance marks (45) considering 
the length of his service. To these might well be added 
Dr S. G. Green, but he represented the R.T.S. 

Of the Lonpon MIssIONARY SOCIETY’S , Secretaries, 
three, Burder, Hodson, Arundel, have been mentioned 
already. Among their successors have been three or 
four distinguished missionaries. Henry Townley is 
mentioned in Lovett’s History as one of the founders of 
the Society, so his Indian career, at Calcutta and Madras, 
must have been in his middle life. At the time of the 
Revival of 1859-60 he was a venerable and much re- 
spected chairman of some of the great united prayer- 
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meetings held in those days. He died in 1861. William 
Ellis, who was Secretary from 1833 to 1841, is familiarly 
known as ‘‘ Ellis of Madagascar.” But he was first a 
missionary in Polynesia, and author of Polynesian Re- 
searches; and his Madagascar experience was gained in 
official visits on behalf of the Directors, both during the 
great persecution and after the wonderful change of 1861. 
It was his cordial invitation to Bishop Ryan of Mauritius 
that led to the Church of England joining in the evangel- 
isation of Madagascar, C.M.S. for a few years, and S.P.G. 
now for over half acentury. J. J. Fveeman was a Mada- 
gascar missionary before he was Secretary; and so was 
E. Cousins, under whose chairmanship of the Malagasy 
Bible Revision Committee Bishop Kestell-Cornish was 
glad to sit, and whose Association attendances were 55. 
Joseph Mullens was a prominent missionary at Calcutta, 
and afterwards at home, distinctly a leader, not only in 
his own Society, but in many other connexions, parti- 
cularly in the Association meetings. He planned the 
L.M.S. East Africa Mission to Lake Tanganyika in 1876, 
and in 1879 he went out himself to put some crooked 
things straight ; but he fell ill from the privations that 
made African travel very trying in those days, and died 
250 miles from the coast in the C.M.S. mission house at 
Mpwapwa, most deeply regretted by his brethren of 
the Association. 

Among L.M.S. Secretaries whohad not been missionaries, 
must be mentioned Drv Tidman, E. Prout, R. Robinson, 
E. H. Jones, A. N. Johnson, L. H. Gaunt. Tidman was a 
very strong man, and showed his regularity as a member of 
the Association by putting in 99 attendances. Prout had 
60, Cousins 55, Mullens 44. But second to none of all 
these in the estimation of his fellow-members was 
R. Wardlaw Thompson, a real missionary statesman, a 
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leader whose lead others gladly followed, and exemplary 
in attendance with 86 marks. He was distinctly the 
doyen of the party that crossed the Atlantic in. 1900 to 
attend the Ecumenical Conferen¢e at New York, as the 
American brethren at once recognised. His attendance 
figure was 86. 

The CHuRcH MIssIONARY SOCIETY, as the largest body 
represented, has naturally sent the Association many 
members. The three who attended the first meeting, 
Pratt, Bickersteth, Coates, have been already noticed. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century it had six who 
were Fellows of their Colleges: William Jowett, of St 
John’s, Cambridge, the first English clergyman to seek 
the enlightenment and elevation of the Eastern Churches ; 
John Tucker, of Corpus Christi, Oxford, an intimate friend 
of Dr Arnold and John Keble; William Knight, of 
Worcester College, Oxford, one of Archbishop Tait’s 
chaplains; John Chapman, of St John’s, Cambridge, 
a missionary in India for some years; Robert Long, of 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge, afterwards Archdeacon in 
the Diocese of Durham; and Henry Venn, of Queens’, 
Cambridge, one of the real statesmen among missionary 
directors, who was Honorary Secretary for thirty-two 
years, and whose name stands out by itself in the history 
of the Society. His “honorary ’’ position did not mean 
any less work than that of his salaried colleagues; nor 
did the similar position of his successors, Henry Wright, 
the inspirer of the Uganda Mission, and Frederic Wigram, 
a model Secretary in his intimate knowledge of every 
department of the Society’s work and administration, 
in every one of which he took a personal and active 
share. Wright and Wigram were brothers-in-law, and 
between them gave five sons and four daughters to the 
mission field. Of their successor as Hon. Secretary, 
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H. E. Fox, as he is happily still with us, it must only here 
be said that in this respect he has been like them, giving 
two sons and three daughters to the Missions. 

Of other Clerical Secretaries serving within the nine- 
teenth century, the following, all of whom had been 
missionaries, should just be named: C. C. Fenn, William 
Gray, John Barton, P. S. Royston (afterwards Bishop 
of Mauritius), EZ. C. Stuart (afterwards Bishop of Waiapu), 
Philip Ireland Jones (again in India now), G. B. Durrant ; 
and among those who had not been missionaries, R. 
Lang (famous Harrow and Cambridge bowler), Henry 
Sutton, B. Baring-Gould, W. E. Burroughs. Of the Lay 
Secretaries, those of longest service have been FE. Hutchin- 
son, Eugene Stock, and D. Marshall Lang (brother of 
the distinguished Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 
and uncle of the present Archbishop of York). But in 
addition to these, the Society has had the great privilege 
of enrolling among its Secretaries some able and ex- 
perienced Anglo-Indians, soldiers and civilians, Major 
Hector Straith, Colonel Dawes, General C. A. Browne, 
Major-General Lake, Major-General G. Hutchinson, 
Major-General Collingwood. These, however, will be 
noticed hereafter, along with the Anglo-Indian Secretaries 
of other Societies. 

The principal attendances of the foregoing have been : 
Coates, 138 ; Stock, 93; Fenn, 70; Venn, 64; Bickersteth, 
62; Chapman, 54; D. M. Lang, 53; Baring-Gould, 51. 
It is perhaps a fairer test to compare these numbers with 
the years of membership, the question being : What was the 
average attendance perannum? By this test, John Chap- 
man stands first, not only among C.M.S. men, but among 
all others within the nineteenth century, with an average 
of six, which means only missing one meeting each year. 

The WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY has always 
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commanded the services of men of the first rank in the 
Connexion. Jabez Bunting and Richard Watson have 
been already mentioned. William Arthur, one of the 
most mellifluous speakers of the whole century; Luke 
Wiseman, the brilliant lecturer; Dy Rigg, the embodi- 
ment of conservatism in any internal controversy; Perks, 
father of Sir Robert; F. W. Macdonald, still alive in 
our midst ; all these were Secretaries for varying periods. 
Above all, W. Morley Punshon, one of the real orators 
of the century in public estimation, far beyond the 
Methodist circle. He seems to have only attended the 
Association meetings three times, on one of which he 
introduced the subject of Finance, rather an unexpected 
thing from him. Those among us with half a century’s 
memories may remember his great historical lectures 
on such subjects as Henri Quatre and Admiral Coligny 
and may possibly recall an article in the Saturday Review, 
then in its days of undisputed supremacy in the weekly 
press, in which his Lectures were highly praised, and his 
cultured eloquence contrasted with what that lofty 
organ of critical opinion called the “ vulgarity’’ of 
Spurgeon. Perhaps the best working Secretaries bore 
less well-known names: Osborne, with 91 attendances 
at the Association meetings; Beecham, with 88; Boyce, 
with 72; Elijah Hoole, with 66. In later years, Kilner, 
Jenkins, Hartley, Perkins, Findlay, will be remembered 
by present members. The mission field itself has also 
been represented in the Secretariat, notably by Barnabas 
Shaw of South Africa in the early days, and Haigh of 
India in the present century. 

So much for the four Societies that founded the Asso- 
ciation. Wenow take those that joined later, substantially 
in chronological order. 

The first representative of a missionary organisation, 
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other than the original four Societies, to attend an ~ 
Association meeting, was C. L. Latrobe, of the MORAVIAN 
CHURCH, who appeared at the fourth meeting, in March, 
1820. The Latrobes have long been prominent, and 
three of them in succession have represented that truly 
missonary Church in the Association. C. L. Latrobe 
did not attend a second time, but P. Latrobe came once 
in 1834, and was from 1846 a regular member till his 
death in 1863. B. Latrobe joined in 1884, and retired 
in 1896. Between the two last named came H. E. Shawe ; 
and B. Latrobe was followed by C. J. Klesel, who is still 
a member. 

In 1826, the LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTI- 
ANITY AMONG THE JEWS was invited to send its Secretaries, 
but they only attended occasionally. Invitations were 
again sent in 1845, and also to the BRITISH SOCIETY 
having the same object. Messrs Ayerst, Isaacs, Goodhart, 
Layard, F. Smith, were subsequently the L.J.S. represen- 
tatives; and Captain Layard put in 83 attendances. 
In later years My Gidney and Mr Denman are still re- 
membered. My Levinson of the B.J.S. is also remembered 
as a regular member. 

The ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, which has 
important Missions in China, was invited to join as far 
back as 1845, but did not respond, possibly because it 
had no distinct missionary society, but worked its Missions 
directly as a Church, like the Scottish Presbyterians. 
In 1860 it was again approached, but Dr James Hamilton, 
the highly valued minister of Regent Square Church, 
declined, pleading many engagements. At length, in 
1864, two of its lay members, who acted as Joint Hon. 
Secretaries, attended one meeting; and five years later 
these two asked for yet another official invitation, which 
was of course gladly given. They were Hugh Matheson, 
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a leading China merchant and banker, and James E. 
Matheson (note the different spelling), afterwards so 
well known as the Honorary Superintendent of the 
Mildmay Institutions. At the same time Donald 
Matheson, a brother of Hugh, also joined, to represent 
the WALDENSIAN Missions. These three influential 
men became perhaps the most regular of all the members 
for several years, making respectively 65, 66, and 85 
attendances ; and none were more highly valued. James 
Mathieson, indeed, often declared that the whole Church 
should put Foreign Missions in the very first place. 

In 1856, the COLONIAL AND CONTINENTAL CHURCH 
SociETy joined the Association. Its Secretary, Mesac 
Thomas, was a clergyman of much quiet influence in 
the inner Evangelical councils. He afterwards became 
Bishop of Goulburn, in Australia. His successor, Lewis 
Borrett White, will be remembered as, for many years 
at a later period, the Anglican Secretary of the Religious 
Tract Society. He was also Rector of St Mary Aldermary, 
an old City church near Cannon Street Station. He 
stands third in the list of attendances at the Association 
meetings, his figure being 136, which is only exceeded 
by John Sharp and Dandeson Coates. 

Several of the smaller Societies which joined in the 
next thirty or forty years may next be taken together. 

In 1858, the CHRISTIAN VERNACULAR EDUCATION 
SoclETY FOR INDIA was established as a memorial of 
the British suppression of the great Mutiny; and its 
Secretaries joined at once. One of them, J. H. Titcomb, 
afterwards became the first Bishop of Rangoon. The 
others, Tucker and Gordon, were distinguished Anglo- 
Indian civilians, and as such will be mentioned presently. 

Another Anglo-Indian, a soldier, Colonel R. M. Hughes, 
was invited at the same time as Honorary Secretary of 
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another new enterprise, the STRANGERS’ HOME FOR 
AstaTics at Limehouse. He too will be noticed under 
the head of Indian soldiers and civilians. He was 
succeeded by J. H. Fergusson. 

The InpDIAN FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL AND INSTRUC- 
TION SociETY does not seem to have been invited 
until its name was altered in the early ’eighties to 
THE ZENANA BIBLE AND MEDICAL Mission. From 1883 
onwards, A. H. Lash and A. R. Cavalier, both of whom 
had been C.M.S. missionaries to the Tamils of South 
India and Ceylon, represented it with fair regularity. 
The sister organisation, the CHURCH OF ENGLAND ZENANA 
SocIETY, has sent to the meetings its Lay Secretary, James 
Stuart, a former Calcutta merchant, brother of Bishop 
Stuart of New Zealand and Persia, and father of Canon 
E.A. Stuart of Holloway, Bayswater, and Canterbury; and 
its Clerical Secretaries, Gilbert Karney and George Tonge, 
the latter of whom stands high in the list of attendances, 
his figure being 78. 

The SouTtH AMERICAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, which 
had been working for several years under the original 
inspiration of Captain Allen Gardiner, first appears in 
the Minutes of the Association in 1874. In later years 
Captain Poulten, R.N., and the Rev. E. P. Cachemaille 
were regular members for a time, each registering over 
40 attendances. Mr Cachemaille is well known as a 
student of unfulfilled prophecy. 

In 1874 also appears the ANGLO-INDIAN EVANGELISA- 
TION SOCIETY, represented by Myr Fordyce, an active 
and regular member for a time. 

The EVANGELICAL CONTINENTAL SOCIETY, which joined 
in 1875, was represented by My Ashton, whose 62 atten- 
dances witness to his regularity. 

The BRITISH SYRIAN MIssION was occasionally repre- 
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sented from 1876, but only appeared regularly when 
Mr C. Walker began in 1905. ’ 

The Mission TO LEPERS appears in 1892, represented 
by J. Jackson. 

The Nort AFricA Mission joined in 1887, in the 
person of its well-known Secretary, Mr Glenny. 

Dr H. G. Guinness attended once in 1894 to represent 
the Conco BALOLo Mission. 

The Missions of the SociETy OF FRIENDS joined in 
1893, represented by H. S. Newman and Watson Grace, 
and afterwards by Dr Wm. Wilson. ; 

The BiBLE SociETY was apparently not regarded in 
former times as a missionary organisation, and it was 
not even approached until 1853. Even then, its 
Secretaries pleaded pressure of work as a hindrance. 
It was again invited in 1866, and Messrs Jackson and 
Bergne attended occasionally. The first meeting of the 
Association at the Bible House was in 1870. Then came 
C. E. B. Reed and W. Wright, the latter, famous for his 
researches in the history of the Hittites, putting in 52 
attendances ; also Major Paull and G. Wilson, 54 and 41 
respectively; also three who attained considerable 
positions in the Church of England, Canon Girdlestone, 
Canon Edmonds, and Canon Pearce, the last named being 
now Bishop of Worcester. 

Canon Edmonds was in many ways a remarkable man. 
Originally an Islington student of the C.M.S., and for a 
short time a missionary of that Society in India, he eventu- 
ally became one of the most conspicuous and respected 
clergymen in Devonshire. As Chancellor of Exeter 
Cathedral he was widely recognised as a man of consider- 
able learning, and of exceptional power as a preacher 
and speaker, though without any of the marks of what 
is usually regarded as popular oratory. When an Annual 
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Report of the Bible Society, written by him, was read — 
at the Anniversary Meeting, the crowded audience in 
Exeter Hall seemed to hold its breath rather than miss 
a word, and at the close burst into enthusiastic applause. 
In 1900, Edmonds went over to the Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference at New York, as a representative of the 
Society, and his success as a speaker was remarkable. 
His quiet and rather dry manner was not in the least 
what one would suppose to be American taste; yet he 
was again and again applauded to the echo, and on one 
occasion, when he read a paper in the huge Carnegie Hall, 
the Methodist Bishop presiding said at the end, “ The 
Church of England has sent us a Canon indeed, a rifled 
cannon with a range-finder ! ’’—and the immense audience 
shouted with delight. To the end of his life Edmonds 
was whole-heartedly a Bible Society man. 

Living Secretaries have given the Bible Society a 
high place in the attendance list of the Association 
meetings; but of them this is not the place to speak. 
But one who is no longer with us stands No. I on the 
whole list so far, with 150 attendances. This is John 
Sharp, who for some years acted as Secretary of the 
Association. His story is one of some interest. He was 
a Rugby boy, as also was H. W. Fox (father of Pre- 
bendary H. E. Fox), who was one of the founders of 
the C.M.S. Telugu Mission in South India. Fox died 
in 1848, that Society’s Jubilee year. On All Saints’ 
Day, the Jubilee day, Dr A. C. Tait (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), who was then Headmaster, 
preached a sermon in Rugby School Chapel, in connexion 
with both the Jubilee and Fox’s death. Every year 
since then, now over seventy years, a sermon has been 
preached in that Chapel on the corresponding day, in 
aid of a fund for maintaining a ‘‘ Rugby-Fox Master ”’ 
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at the Noble College at Masulipatam founded by Fox’s 
colleague Robert Noble. Archbishops, Bishops, and 
other leading men have preached that sermon; and 
over £20,000 has been contributed within the seventy 
years. Now John Sharp, being himself a Rugby boy, 
was the first Rugby-Fox Master; and in later years 
he was Secretary of the Bible Society. 

The REticious TRAcT Society appears first in 1862. 
Its very able Lay Secretary, Dr G. H. Davis, was a 
prominent man in London Christian circles, and he was 
a regular attendant for a few years. His successors 
were almost all exemplary members in that respect. 
Dr L. B. White has already been mentioned as Secretary 
of the C.C.C.S. Dr Manning, his colleague, was greatly 
appreciated and respected. Secretaries of Societies do 
not often appear as speakers at great anniversary meet- 
ings ; of course not at the meetings of their own Societies, 
but not even at others. But in 1883, Dr Manning was 
the second speaker at the Bible Society’s anniversary, 
following Archbishop Benson, who was present in that 
first year of his Primacy. Both Benson and his 
chaplain, Randall Davidson (now Archbishop himself), 
were greatly struck by Manning’s speech, which was 
extraordinarily picturesque. Describing his visits to many 
cities and towns in Europe and elsewhere, he sketched 
in a few skilfully chosen words the Bible Society’s 
work at each of them. It was one of those speeches 
which a listener rarely forgets. 

In Manning’s time, Dr Samuel G. Green was the Book 
Editor of the R.T.S., an office then distinct from that 
of Tract Editor and Magazine Editor. But Editors were 
not counted as Secretaries, and were not eligible for 
membership in the Association ; otherwise Dr Macaulay, 
then the Editor of the Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home, 
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would have been a specially honoured member. Dr 
Green, however, was on Manning’s death appointed 
Secretary, and for a few years was a regular member, 
running up 72 attendances. He was before all things a 
Biblical scholar, as his revised edition of the R.T.S. 
Annotated Paragraph Bible and his very useful Grammar 
of New Testament Greek fully testified. In 1881 and 
1885 he occupied two meetings in introducing to the 
Association the Revised Versions of the N.T. and O.T. 
respectively ; and in October 1892 he opened a dis- 
cussion on the Effects of Modern Biblical Criticism upon 
Missions, taking a distinctly moderate view on that 
subject. He had his limitations, as we all have. 
When a paper by Mr Legg—another regular member, 
happily still with us—recommended Thomas A’Kempis’s 
Imitation of Christ as suitable for Indian and other 
converts, Dr Green said that he had “‘ missed the psy- 
chological moment for appreciating that work, and 
feared he would never recover it.” 

Among other R.T.S. members of the Association were 
Canon Fleming, the Anglican Honorary Secretary, who 
however seems only to have attended once; Richard 
Lovett, author of the History of the London Missionary 
Society; and A. R. Buckland, who only retired two or 
three years ago on his appointment to a Lincolnshire 
parish. Buckland was also Preacher at the Foundling 
Hospital, and, for some years, Editor of the Record. 

The CuInA INLAND MISSION was in its early days 
represented by Mr Berger, the Sussex gentleman who 
for a few years acted for Hudson Taylor during the 
latter’s absences in China. He first appeared in 1871. 
In the same year, and three or four times afterwards, 
Taylor himself attended, when he was in England. In 
1878 Benjamin Broomhall, who had become regular 
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Secretary, began his 79 attendances. He was much 
respected and beloved, even by those members who 
were the most inclined to shake their heads over 
“new departures’’ either in missionary policy or in 
home administration. He was a modest, unassuming 
man, generous in his wide sympathies while quietly 
staunch in his adherence to C.I.M. methods. In atten- 
dance he was beaten by his still more quiet colleague, 
k. H. Hill, whose marks are 87, but who rarely spoke 
on any subject; while Walter Sloan, who being still 
happily with us escapes even sympathetic comment, 
attended while Secretary 63 times. 

The new century has witnessed the representation in 
the Association of five other Missions modelled on the 
lines, more or less, of the China Inland Mission, viz., the 
SUDAN UNITED Mission, the SouTH AFRICA GENERAL 
Mission, the EGYPT GENERAL Mission, the EVANGELICAL 
UNION OF SouTH AMERICA, the REGIONS BEYOND Mis- 
SIONARY UNION. One of the Secretaries of these Missions 
may here be named, as his membership was cut short by 
his lamented death, viz., Mr Cleaver of the Egypt 
General Mission, a man whose holy enthusiasm was 
manifest to all who knew him. A sixth Mission of this 
class, the CEYLON AND INDIA GENERAL MISSION, 
has recently been admitted, and is represented by its 
Secretary. 

Two more denominational organisations have lately 
joined, the PRIMITIVE METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
and the JERUSALEM AND THE East Mission of the Church 
of England. The latter, as before intimated, is re- 
presented by a great-grandson of the Bickersteth who 
attended the first meeting in 1819. 

One more of the smaller Societies with special objects 
formed by the joint action of the larger Societies, the 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY FOR CHINA, was re- 
presented for a time by its Secretary, W. G. Walshe, a 
C.M.S. missionary lent in China for the purpose. 

There are also two bodies now represented in the 
Association which are not strictly missionary societies. 
One is the STUDENT VOLUNTEER MISSIONARY UNION, 
which has had a powerful influence in inspiring offers 
of service from university and college students. The 
other is the British MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, which 
is in effect a central agency combining all the Societies 
and Missions for the advocacy of their interests with the 
Government and otherwise, and for united conference 
on subjects of common interest. The inclusion of these 
two bodies gives the Association the advantage of the 
presence and counsel, when necessary, of Mr Tissingion 
Tatlow, Mr J. H. Oldham, and Mr K. Maclennan. 

Lastly, there are two important Societies of the Church 
of England, the SociETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE and the SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, which were not, for 
a time, in the strict official sense, represented in the 
Association. But they are the oldest of all British 
Societies, and their work is extensive and important. 
Their Secretaries have been welcomed as members in 
recent years. 

There has been one group of Secretaries which it 
seems worth while to notice by itself separately, namely, 
the able and experienced Anglo-Indians, soldiers and 
civilians, who have given the years of their retirement 
to the service of the Missionary Societies. 

Five of these were Secretaries of the Church Missionary 
Society. The first was Major Hector Straith. In his 
earlier days in India he lost all his fortune in horse- 
racing and the accompanying gambling, but was con- 
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verted to the service of God through the influence of a 
brother officer. Being invalided home, he was appointed 
Professor of Fortification and Artillery at the East India 
Company’s College at Addiscombe. He was subsequently 
Lay Secretary of the Society, having charge of the financial 
and other business, for more than twenty years. 

His successor, Colonel Michael Dawes, R.A., was a 
distinguished officer in the Afghan and Sikh Wars; and 
in the Mutiny campaign of 1857 he commanded the 
artillery attached to Nicholson’s flying column sent by 
John Lawrence to the siege of Delhi. When the city 
fell, he was appointed President of the Military Com- 
mission which sat to try the ex-Moghul king. Sir 
Herbert Edwardes said of this in an Exeter Hall speech, 
“The world has lived to see English officers in sword and 
sash sitting round a table in Delhi to try the descendant 
of the Great Moghuls, a British pensioner, for rebellion.” 
On his return to England he became Lay Secretary, and 
conducted the affairs of the Society with marked success. 

Then came General C. A. Browne, but only for a few 
months, as he fell down dead suddenly in the London 
streets. He had been Military Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, and while there he was for thirty years 
a member of the local C.M.S. committee. His sudden 
death was felt to be a heavy blow. 

The next was General Edward Lake, R.E., C.SJ., a 
man of the highest character and great ability. He 
closed a fine career in India by serving as Financial 
Commissioner of the Punjab, the office next to the 
Lieutenant-Governorship. Sir Robert Montgomery said 
of him, ‘“‘ The Government had in him an eminent public 
servant of the highest type’’; and Lord Lawrence, 
“He was a tower of strength to the administration.” 
He joined the C.M.S. Secretariat as an honorary layman, 
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though he was neither the Honorary Secretary nor the 
Lay Secretary. He took charge of all Missions to 
Mohammedans, and also did valuable literary work ; 
and his statemanship was felt in all the committees. 

Major-General George Hutchinson, R.E., was regularly 
Lay Secretary, in charge of the office and of financial 
business. He had been in Lucknow during the siege, 
and had charge of the counter-mining against the mining 
operations of the besiegers. He was eventually Com- 
missioner of Police for the Punjab. He was much 
honoured and loved in Salisbury Square. 

Mr Robert Maconachie, a still more recent Lay Secre- 
tary, belongs to the present century, so is passed over. 

Three other Anglo-Indians of mark have been Secre- 
taries of the Christian Vernacular Literature Society, 
—Henry Carre Tucker, Lockhart Gordon, and Henry 
Morris. The two former were for some years very regular 
members of the Association, with 77 and 88 attendances. 
Henry Morris was a familiar figure also at the Bible 
Society and the C.M.S., being Vice-chairman of the 
former and often presiding over the latter’s committees. 
H. Carre Tucker was a very interesting personality. He 
had been Commissioner of Benares in the days of the 
Mutiny, and had so won the confidence of the people that 
he kept the city, perhaps the most dangerous in India, 
quiet, riding with his daughter through the streets un- 
attended and unarmed. He was a most valued member 
of the C.M.S. committee. 

Lastly, Colonel R. Marsh Hughes, Honorary Director 
of the Strangers’ Home for Asiatics, was emphatically 
a man of prayer, and his latter days, spent in grievous 
and painful illness at Bournemouth, exhibited to all who 
visited him the triumphant power of the grace of God. 


~ 


THE THINGS THEY TALKED ABOUT 
BY REV. DR JOHN H. RITSON 


For more than sixty years there was seldom recorded 
in the Minutes: of the Secretaries’ Association any- 
thing more than the subject under discussion, and 
it was not until the more recent years that it be- 
came the rule to give a précis of the opening address. 
Apparently the members did not at first emphasise 
the social side of their gatherings, for at their second 
meeting they resolved ‘“‘that future meetings be held 
at 5 oclock in the evening, and that during tea 
the members converse on matters of business.’ They 
seem to have fallen from this high level, for it is recorded 
on one occasion that ‘‘the evening was spent in mis- 
cellaneous conversation,’ and in 1884 when the official 
element appears to have forced itself into prominence, 
it was agreed that “‘ the informal and fraternal character 
of the meetings should be maintained.”’ On one occasion 
an erring brother ventured to report one of the discussions 
to The Christian. At the following meeting he was 
gently reprimanded, his action being undesirable as 
it will curtail freedom of speech. The briefest Minute 
is that under the date December 11th, 1844, at the C.M.S. 
“No one attended but myself, D.C.’’-—these being the 
initials of Mr Dandeson Coates. In January 1840 
Rowland Hill carried his scheme for a penny post, and 


in the following month the subject for discussion was, 
29 
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“In what way may the penny post be rendered most 
subservient to the best interests of our respective 
missionary institutions?’ Some of the records sound 
familiar. Seventy years ago the Rev. Elijah Hoole of 
the W.M.M.S. was absent through “repeated attacks 
of influenza,’ and again twenty-seven years ago the 
attendance was small because of ‘‘ influenza’’ and “ the 
density of city fog.’ Another Minute written half-way 
through the century is ‘‘ The Societies are embarrassed 
by the sad inadequacy of funds.” Truly “there is no 
new thing under the sun.” 


THE HABIT OF REVIEW 


It has been the custom of the Association to devote 
one meeting every season to the review of the work of 
Missions. For many years at the first meeting in the 
autumn the question was put—with more or less varia- 
tion—‘‘ Do the home operations of the several Societies 
during the last summer in their auxiliaries and associations 
suggest any means for increased efficiency in their 
operations ?’’ At a later period the review was fixed 
for the April meeting, and took the form of a more or 
less confidential anticipation of reports to be given at 
forthcoming May meetings, the centre of interest being 
gradually moved from the home base to the foreign 
field. 


THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


Speaking quite broadly we may say that in the earlier 
years of the Association the subjects were of a general 
and theoretical character, largely concerned with under- 
lying and fundamental problems and principles. For 
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instance, in 1823 the topic was, “‘ What are the indications 
of Providence to authorise either the entering on a new 
mission, or the relinquishing one already undertaken ? ”’ 
In the following years we note among the subjects dis- 
cussed, ‘“‘ What instructions may we derive, in reference 
to missionary proceedings from dark and discouraging 
dispensations ?’”’ ‘‘ What are the reasons why mission- 
aries should not be entirely freed from all inferior occu- 
pations, and like the Apostles (Acts vi.) give themselves 
continually to prayer and the ministry of the poor? ”’ 
“What are the temptations to which conductors of 
religious societies are, at present, more especially exposed, 
and what are the best means of resisting them?” “Is 
it not requisite that a greater degree of spirituality and 
holiness should prevail among Christians at home, before 
we can unwarrantably expect any great increase of the 
Redeemer’s Kingdom abroad. If so, are there any 
measures we can take to promote that desirable end?” 
“The present position and consequent obligations of 
Missionary Societies with reference to Providential 
openings, special encouragements or difficulties, and 
the general feeling of the Christian republic.” ‘‘ What 
is the best method of conveying gospel truths to the 
minds of savages ? ”’ 


THE DIVINE COMMISSION 


The habit of turning to the Law and to the Prophets 
for light and leading prevailed in the earlier years, and 
is exemplified in the following subjects of discussion : 
“What is the information that may be derived from 
the Scriptures for the direction and carrying on of 
missionary work?’ ‘‘ What are the practical bearings 
of prophecy on missionary exertions?” “In the use 
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of what means may the special influences of the Holy 
Spirit, necessary for the success of missionary operations, 
be scripturally expected?”’ “How far may it be said . 
that the operations of Missionary Societies at home and 
abroad harmonise with the principles and examples of the 
New Testament?’ ‘‘ What measure of success are we 
warranted by Scripture, history, and experience, to expect 
from missionary exertion?’’ “Is the Church of Christ 
authorised from Scripture to anticipate a more copious 
effusion of the Holy Spirit with a view to the conversion 
of the world, and if so, on what is the fulfilment of that 
anticipation dependent ?’’ On two or three occasions 
modern missions were definitely compared with those 
in the ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles.” 


FINANCE 


The modern budget was foreshadowed over eighty 
years ago, and our forefathers treated it as part of a 
spiritual problem. ‘They asked in 1831, ‘‘ What is the 
course that on scriptural principles it is right that a Society 
should adopt, when there is strong ground to anticipate 
that its income will be inadequate to its stated ex- 
penditure?”’ In succeeding years the questions were 
pressed, ‘‘ What farther hints can be suggested as to the 
adjustments on Christian principles of the expenditure 
of a Society to its probable income?”’ “ Are Missionary 
Societies justified under special circumstances in con- 
tracting expenses beyond the amount of their ordinary 
income ? ” 


DIFFICULTIES AND CRITICISMS 


Missionary Societies have never been free from per- 
plexities of finance, and these have not been their only 
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difficulties. The year 1823 was marked by terrible 
mortality at Sierra Leone, the C.M.S. and W.M.M:S. 
suffering heavily. The two best German missionaries 
of the C.M.S.—Johnson and Diiring—were lost at sea. 
Twelve new men and women went out, of whom six 
died within the year, and four more in the following 
six months. The C.M.S. Report in May 1824 began,‘‘ The 
Committtee have to display a chequered scene.’ No 
wonder the Secretaries of 1823 enquired, “‘ What indications 
have been observed of the particular working of the great 
enemy against the.cause of missions, and how can such 
influence be best guarded against and counteracted ? ”’ 
At this period the whole outlook of missions changed 
from enthusiastic expectation of world-wide success 
to a humble hope that a few elect might be saved. 
A good deal of hostile criticism was levelled against 
the Societies. In 1825 the Association was enquiring, 
“In what light are we to regard the opposition now 
so generally excited against the diffusion of divine 
truth, and in what mode should it be met ?”’ and then 
in 1826 they tried to profit from the opposition,—‘‘ What 
practical lessons may be learned from the recent animad- 
versions on benevolent institutions?” Again a little 
later they discussed, ‘“‘ What are the causes of that dis- 
trust which has been excited respecting the management 
of religious societies, and what is the best mode of re- 
moving it?”’ There is a tone of resignation in the title 
of a paper read in 1849, “ The trials of missions—the 
reasons of these afflictive dispensations and the beneficial 
results of them.” But they were not allowed to work 
in peace, for within three years it was said, “A notion 
prevails to some extent that the missionary enterprise is a 
comparative failure. Isthere any truth in it, and what are 
the best methods of dealing with it?’’ The Minutes of 
c 
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this meeting record the conviction that ‘‘ missions had 
been successful beyond expectation, and probably far sur- 
passing the hopes of the fathers and founders of them.” _ 

The storm broke out again in 1858 after the 
Indian Mutiny—the friends of missions urging a bolder 
Christian policy on the Government, and the critics 
declaring that the Mutiny was caused by proselytism. 
In the same year the Secretaries were also driven 
to examine “Some of the principal objections made 
against the management of religious Societies such as— 
the cost of deputation work, publications and periodicals, 
etc.” Criticism from without has never ceased, but 
for half a century the Association has not spent much 
time in discussing it. Of course it has not always come 
from without. There have always been critical and 
argumentative and candid friends in the inner circles. 
In 1825 Edward Irving’s famous L.M.S. sermon declared 
that the current methods were all wrong, and a few years 
after there was a topic of discussion which sounds 
peculiarly modern—‘‘ What line of conduct should be 
adopted by Missionary Societies in order to obviate the 
dangers, which may be apprehended from the agitation 
among their friends or agents, of those controversies 
which have recently been moved in the Christian 
Church ?” 


PuBLic MEETINGS 


The Secretaries have always shown anxiety to interest 
the Church in its supreme task. As early as 1820 the 
records tell us that our fathers “ discussed in an ample 
and interesting manner,’ ‘What are the principal 
objects proposed by public missionary meetings, and 
what are’ the best means of attaining those objects ?” 
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Their educational function was recognised in the topic, 
“On what subjects may we advantageously request 
missionaries, either on their return home, or by their 
correspondence abroad, to communicate information, 
so as to assist these meetings in promotion of their 
object ?’’ The question, ‘“‘ What hints can be offered 
towards effecting an improvement in the conducting of 
public meetings ?’’ was a hardy perennial. In 1831 
the following suggestions were made: ‘‘ To begin with 
devotional exercises. To reduce the number of resolu- 
tions. To make-a wise selection of speakers: To read 
only an abstract of report. To have short addresses. 
To raise the spirit of liberality as an example to the 
country.”” These hints apparently did not satisfy, for 
the subject was introduced on at least three other 
occasions. The members must have grown weary of 
suggesting, for when the topic came up again in 1841, 
the Minutes consist of two laconic sentences, ‘‘ There was 
no meeting. No one attended.’ It seems to have been 
forty years before anyone ventured to raise the question 
once more, but by then a new generation of members 


had come into being. 


MISSIONARY STATUS 


The personal status and equipment of missionaries 
and their families provided much food for thought in 
the early years. At the fourth meeting of the Associa- 
tion, the Rev. Josiah Pratt, C.M.S., introduced a subject, 
against the phrasing of which the modern spirit would 
protest. ‘‘ What is the nature and extent of that sub- 
ordination which may be regarded as justly due from 
missionaries to the Societies with which they are con- 
nected, and by what regulations may this subordination 
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be best secured, either directly or through intermediate . 
local representatives of the respective Societies?” A 
comment in the Minutes tells us that “‘ many instructive 
hints were suggested by the persons present.’’ Among 
those persons was Dr Jabez Bunting. One would like 
to have heard what he had to say on subordination. 


MISSIONARY EQUIPMENT 


In November 1820 a series of meetings, spread over 
two years, was devoted to equipment, stipends, the 
maintenance and education of children, and the provision 
for disabled missionaries’ widows and orphans. It is 
curious to note under the heading of equipment that 
“clothes are to be purchased by the Society and not by 
the individuals,’ and “they are not to be reclaimed 
even in case of early death, unless under peculiar cir- 
cumstances.” The missionary for West Africa had to 
take “‘a quarter’s salary in provisions for immediate 
use.”” All books provided were to be “the property of 
the Society and not of the individual,” and good lending 
libraries for missionaries were to be formed at principal 
stations. Details of furniture for the voyage were 
specified, including among other items, “a writing-desk 
with brass bindings, mahogany, 31s. 6d.’’ With regard - 
to furniture for the station, it was not considered necessary 
to send any for “ India within the Ganges,” as it could 
be bought locally. ‘A gentleman’s tool chest,’ how- 
ever, was provided, and under the head of ‘‘ Medicine ’— 
“A chest, containing about eight considerably sized 
bottles, and a few smaller, in deal, painted, with Thomas’s 
Practice of Physic; for each station—in each chest 
“medical hints.’ ”’ 
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CHILDREN 


The stipends, contingency and children’s allowances 
are specified for different classes of missionaries in different 
fields. The curious statement is made, “‘ That mission- 
aries, in engaging themselves to the respective Societies, 
should be considered as engaging their families, if any, 
as well as themselves, under due regulations, to the 
work in which they embark.’’ The young people are 
to be educated “until they attain an age in which a 
judgment can be formed of their dispositions and qualifi- 
cations, and the children themselves can form an opinion 
in reference to their future occupation, which age should 
not exceed fifteen years.” “‘ On the children of mission- 
aries attaining the age of fifteen, they were to be 
employed, if duly qualified and disposed, in the mission, 
in such a way as may be found expedient, at an allowance 
of £25 for the first year, with an annual advance of £5 
until the age of 21 years ; if not so qualified and disposed, 
a sum not exceeding {50 was to be granted to the parents 
of such children for each child, to enable them to provide 
for them independently of the Society.” 


HEALTH 


Provision was made for missionaries in sickness. The 
following “‘healthy spots’’ are mentioned as places 
where they may recuperate—for Bengal and the North 
of India, New South Wales; for Bombay and the West 
of India, the Cape; for Madras and the South of India, 
Bangalore; and for Ceylon, the southern part of the 
island. Rules were agreed upon for helping widows and 
orphans. It was suggested that a general Annuitant 
Society embracing all the Societies should be established, 
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but the proposal was abandoned, and each Society was — 
left to make its own arrangements, 


ALLOWANCES 


All these details were fixed in 1820-1-2, but five years 
later they were reconsidered, and in 1842 a thorough 
reinvestigation was undertaken. In the Minutes are 
given the allowances by the C.M.S., L.MS., BM.S., 
and W.M.M.S., in their several fields. It is interesting 
to note that while the purchase-money for the equipment 
was not to be given to the missionary, but laid out by 
the officers of the Society, yet the wife’s equipment 
money was placed at her disposal to expend it as she 
thought fit. There were no women Secretaries in those 
days, and presumably men Secretaries dared not assume 
the responsibility of buying outfit for wives. The C.M.S. 
and L.M.S. allowed £5 for each missionary for a watch, 
but the B.M.S. reported, ‘‘ No watch allowed.” Details 
are given of the salaries of native missionaries in the 1843 
Minutes. Up to 1873 at least seven meetings were 
devoted to the consideration of the needs of widows and 
orphans. 


MARRIAGE 


Our predecessors interested themselves in the problem 
of the marriage of missionaries. In its first decade 
the Association asked, ‘‘ What hints can be given respect- 
ing the expediency or non-expediency of the marriage 
of missionaries previous to their departure to their 
stations? ’’ and in the ’thirties debated the quaintly 
worded topic, ““ What measures can be suggested or 
adopted by the Committee or Directors of a Missionary 
Society in reference to the case of a missionary, who 
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deems it right to form in due season a matrimonial en- 
gagement with a suitable individual, in order to facilitate 
his doing so in the manner most conducive to his own 
spiritual profit and missionary usefulness, and with least 
interruption to his labours?” Evidently the subject 
was too big for one meeting, as another aspect of it 
cropped up within a year, “To what extent is it desir- 
able that Missionary Societies should interfere in the 
marriage or otherwise of missionaries proceeding to their 
stations, and by what regulations may such interference 
be rendered most beneficial?’’ By the year 1861 the 
wisdom of the Societies found expression in the Minutes. 
_ “ Tt is best not to marry for three or four years after going 
out, as a rule.” Then follows the note, “The W.M.M.S. 
has no difficulty as this is the rule at home. But in other 
Societies the principle must be introduced by moral 
influence rather than by legislation.”” Even the exercise 
of moral influence did not prevent further discussions 
on this absorbing but delicate theme. 


CONTROVERSY WITH ROME 


There has been no direct discussion on the controversy 
with Rome for the last fifty years, but in the first half 
of the century on more than one occasion the minds of 
missionary Secretaries were greatly agitated. In 1838 
they inquired, ‘‘ What is the course proper for the 
respective Societies to adopt, in the novel circumstances 
in which they are placed by the declaration of Roman 
Catholics that the especial object of their missions among 
the heathen is to frustrate the exertions of Protestant 
Missionary Societies, and to preserve the heathen from 
their influence and teaching?’’ A few years later, after 
reviewing the extent and progress of Romish missions, 
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they consulted together as to “‘ What are the duties and — 
obligations of Protestant Missionary Societies in reference 
to the energy and success with which the Church of Rome 
is at the present season labouring to extend the influence 
and principles of the Papacy throughout the world, 
especially in those countries where Protestant missions 
are established.” In 1845 there was a conversation on 
“the best means of encountering and counteracting the 
efforts and designs of Popish missions at our several 
stations.” It was proposed soon after to draft a list 
of suitable books on the Roman Catholic controversy, 
and to approach Dr Cumming with a view to his preparing 
a volume on the question, and as late as 1870 it was 
deemed desirable to reply through the missionary periodi- 
cals to an unfavourable comparison, which had been 
published, between ‘“‘the self-denial and success of 
Romish missionaries in Canton” and “the comforts 
and alleged want of success of Protestants.” 


EASTERN CHURCHES 


The points of contact with the Eastern Churches have 
been few, and there has been no sign of hostility in the 
titles at all events of papers read. Over sixty years 
ago there was a conversation on “‘the progress and 
prospects of Evangelical Christian Missions among the 
Eastern Churches,’ and forty years ago consideration 
was given to these ancient churches in connexion with 
a talk on “ The Eastern question in its bearing on 
Missionary work.’’ The recent address on the Servian 
Church and Jugo-Slav aspirations is still fresh in the 
memory of those who heard it. Father (now Bishop) 
Nicolai Velimirovic did much to strengthen the bonds of 
sympathy, and promote the spirit of unity between the ~ 
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Church he nobly represented and the Christian people 
of this country. 


THE Jews 


Though the London Jews Society was the first of 
the outside Societies to be linked up with the 
original four Societies which founded the Association, 
and for long years took its turn in entertaining the 
members, yet it was not until 1849 that an evening 
was devoted to°the evangelisation of the Jews. The 
subject was, ‘“‘ The Jews—as they should be regarded 
in connexion with Gentile missions—or, the duty and 
advantage of seeking the spiritual good of the Jews, in 
connexion with. efforts for the conversion of Gentiles.”’ 
There was subsequently an informal talk on the work 
of the London Society, and then nearly thirty years 
passed before another evening was given up to the 
problem of ‘‘ The Jew—his influence and position— 
political, social and religious.’’ The appalling sufferings 
of the Jews from time to time engaged the attention of 
the Secretaries, and on one occasion “‘ Zionism’’ was 
discussed. It seems, however, unfortunate that this 
ancient people, so potent for evil or for good, has not 
occupied the place it merits in the counsels of the 
Church. 


The attempt to classify the subjects of discussion 
during the century is beset with difficulty. There is 
no single fundamentum divisionis. If we pick out 
the topics which have obvious reference to a particular 
field, we find that about ten meetings have been devoted 
to Continental Europe, thirteen to the West Indies, 
three to South America, twenty-six to Africa, forty-one 
to China, and seventy-three to India. In many other 
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meetings, in which various forms of propagandism and 
problems of policy and administration have been con- — 
sidered, the discussions have ranged over many or indeed 

all of these fields. 


EUROPE 


Attempting, however, to follow the more strictly geo- 
graphical line, we find that Europe has a comparatively 
small place. This is natural, for very few Societies have 
Continental missions. On two or three occasions only 
have the difficulties of mission churches planted from 
outside, and the needs of Continental Protestants been 
examined. As a rule conversations on Europe have been 
the outcome of tours made by individuals, and have 
embraced Russia, Turkey, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, 
France and Spain. The latest discussion was in 1903 
when Dr Irwin described the ‘‘ Los von Rom”’ movement 
in Austria. 


SouTH AMERICA 


South America has received still more scanty attention, 
which is a surprising fact in view of the decadent character 
of much of its Christianity and of the needs of its scattered 
Indian population, purely pagan. It was not until 1875 
that the South American Missionary Society joined the 
Association, and it stood alone for the neglected Continent 
until recent years when the Evangelical Union of South 
America was formed. Mr Barbrooke Grubb spoke on 
“The Indians of South America, especially the Chacos,”’ 
Mr Uttley, of the Bible Society, on ‘“ South America’s 
needs,’ and Mr Ewbank on “‘ The Panama Conference ’’— 
three evenings out of more than six hundred points to 
a lack of interest for which it is easier to find an excuse 
than a valid justification. 
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WEsT INDIES 


As might be expected, missions in the West Indies 
commanded more attention in the earlier than in the 
later years of the Association. In 1824 the degradation 
and suffering caused by the slave trade doubtless raised 
the question, ‘‘ What line of conduct should Missionary 
Societies observe in reference to the present state of the 
West India Islands?’ It is almost incredible that in 
1838, when England freed the slaves in its colonies, there 
was no reference to this landmark in human progress. 
In 1858, at a meeting held in the house of Sir Morton Peto, 
three enquiries were made: ‘‘ (1) What have been the 
results of emancipation on the mission churches of 
Jamaica? (2) Is it justifiable to continue missionary 
operations among them, and if so, to what extent ? 
(3) In what relation is it advisable that English mission- 
aries should stand towards the mission churches, and 
to what extent can the mission churches be committed 
to the charge of a native ministry ?’”’ These questions 
press for an answer in many lands to-day, and difficulties 
still remain in the West Indies. But greater fields have 
opened up, and new problems have emerged, and in 
missionary circles the West Indies have fallen into the 
background. 


AFRICA 


Africa does not appear in the Minutes of the Association 
for many years, though doubtless this and all the great 
fields were discussed again and again before it became 
customary to single out specific countries for separate 
consideration. It was in 1841 that the Continent was 
first definitely referred to by name. In that year there 
was a discussion at the house of the W.M.M.S. on “ What 
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are the probable beneficial effects, of the plans of the 
African Civilisation Society in connexion with the Niger _ 
expedition, on the several Missionary Societies? ’’ The 
great impulse to evangelise Africa sprang from the travels 
of David Livingstone and the explorers whose names are 
associated with him. In 1870 Dr Underhill of the B.M.S. 
gave an account of his visit to Sierra Leone, Accra, Old 
Calabar and Cameroons, and five years later, after Stanley’s 
call from Uganda, the ‘‘ Projected Mission in Equatorial 
Africa’’ was described by the C.M.S. By 1878 several 
missions were hard at work, and at a meeting in the C.M.S. 
house a paper was read on “‘ Openings for missionary work 
in connexion with the recent discoveries in Africa.’’ 
General Hutchinson outlined the progress of the C.M.S. 
mission party on the Victoria Nyanza, and the plans in 
connexion with the Niger mission ; Dr Mullins described 
the L.M.S. work on Lake Tanganyika; Mr Baynes 
reported on the results achieved by the Baptists in San 
Salvador, and on their Congo project ; Mr Matheson told 
the story of the Scottish mission on Lake Nyassa; and 
Dr Kilner showed how the W.M.M.S. was pressing up- 
wards from the south into the heart of Africa. It is 
interesting to note the difficulties which stood in the way 
of missions in East Central Africa in the year 1886: (1) 
Fear in the native mind arising from the advances made 
by white men, more particularly by the Germans; (2) 
The natives’ desire to have the same material advantages 
as white men; (3) The impunity attending their wrong- 
doing; (4) The expedition in relief of Emin Pasha. 
Three years later the Minutes record a discussion on 
“Openings in Africa,’ and state that Dr Wardlaw 
Thompson commented on, “‘ the fatally adverse influence 
of German traders.’’ His references to some Englishmen 
after a tour in South Africa are not complimentary— 
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“The Boer regards the native as a useful animal, and 
treats him well: the Englishman regards him as a man, 
but treats him brutally.’ In later meetings of the 
Association, missionaries like Dr Holman Bentley, and 
Secretaries after making official visits, introduced -con- 
versations on the many aspects of African Missions. 
Madagascar also and especially the unfriendly attitude 
of the French Government have been topics of frequent 
discussion. 


CHINA 


Though Morrison was received in 1824, and Gutzlaff 
in 1825, China does not appear definitely in the Minutes 
before 1840, when there was a talk on the Opium Traffic. 
This was two years before the so-called opium-war, which 
was followed by the cession of Hong Kong and-the 
opening of the Treaty Ports. Previously China was 
closed and there can have been little to discuss. In 
1845 a report on the progress and prospects of missions 
was given to the Association, and interest was deepened 
a few years later by another visit of Dr Gutzlaff. In 1860 
—the year of the Arrow war followed by the Treaty of 
Tientsin—China was thrown open throughout its length 
and breadth, and the Secretaries proposed to convene 
a joint meeting of friends interested in the Chinese. They 
initiated enquiries ‘‘relative to the right of Protestant 
missionaries to reside and purchase property for religious 
purposes’ in any part of the country, and appealed to 
Earl Russell for “‘the protection of Chinese professors 
of the Protestant religion.” The massacre at Tientsin in 
1870 led them to issue a special call to prayer, and soon 
afterwards they were discussing whether it was “‘ desirable 
or otherwise to build churches, schools, and residences 
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in China.” In 1886, just after the war of China with 
France, Dr Timothy Richard addressed the Secretaries ~ 
on ‘‘ The present crisis in China.” In 1891 Dr Gibson 
of Swatow reported on the Shanghai Conference, dwelling 
mainly on the decisions with regard to the Wenli and 
Mandarin Versions of the Bible. After the Boxer Out- 
break, with its appalling loss of life, there was a discussion 
on compensation, and the members of the Association 
were agreed that if compensation was sought it should 
only cover the restitution of property destroyed. As 
a side issue of this great struggle, Sir Ernest Satow 
addressed the Secretaries on the attitude of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants to officials in China. In antici- 
pation of the centenary of Robert Morrison’s entrance 
into China, Mr Hoste, C.I.M., prepared a paper on “A 
Century of Missions in China,’”’ and in the same year the 
Secretaries sent a deputation and presented an address 
to the Chinese Commissioners who were visiting London. 
The great Centenary Conference of 1907 in Shanghai was 
described by Mr Ritson, who had been present, and was 
followed up by a mass meeting in the Royal Albert Hall. 
China with its urgent problems has again and again been 
the subject of discussion in recent years, addresses being 
given by outstanding missionaries and visitors, notably 
one in 1909 by Lord William Gascoyne Cecil, now Bishop 
of Exeter, on the proposal to establish a University in © 
China in close association with the universities of Great 
Britain. 


INDIA 


It is scarcely surprising that India should have occupied 
a larger share of attention than any other field. The 
first evening devoted to it was in 1820, when a missionary 
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from Madras spoke on its “‘ moral state.’”’ The second 
was in 1825 when the question was, ‘‘ How far is it proper 
for a missionary in India to preach directly against 
idolatry ?’’ In this and some of the following meetings 
we see a reflection of the struggle with the East India 
Company. Twice in 1830 the Secretaries met to consider, 
“What are the obstacles in the way of the propagation 
of Christianity in India which it may be practicable to 
remove by provisions introduced into the charter of the 
East India Company on its renewal? What proof can 
be obtained of the existence of these obstacles, and how 
may such proof be employed to the best advantage? ”’ 
In 1833 the powers of the Company were curtailed—it 
could neither trade nor govern without the sanction and 
continued interference of the Imperial Government. 
Difficulties did not cease, and three years later the question 
was again raised, ‘‘ What measures can our respective 
Societies advantageously take for bringing under the 
notice of His Majesty’s Government the patronage still 
extended by British influence to idol worship in India ? ” 
Soon afterwards a committee was appointed to take 
“under their care”’ the question, “‘ What further steps 
are called for at the present time in reference to the 
question of the Pilgrims’ Tax and idolatry in India?” 
It was further instructed to “ take such further measures 
in giving effect to the Despatch of the Court of Directors 
of 1833 as may appear to be called for.” The same 
topic was re-opened in 1840, and then there was a lull 
in the discussion of Indian affairs until 1850. From 
that year to the Mutiny of 1857 there were outbursts 
of dissatisfaction. At one meeting ‘‘ documents were 
produced showing the determination of missionaries of 
different British Societies in South India to eradicate 
the anti-Christian system of caste from among the 
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converts’’: at another ‘“‘the operation of the lex loci 
and other causes upon the spread of the gospel in India” 
was considered. A series of evenings was given up to- 
“the Zemindary system in India, and the relation of 
native converts to it.”’ 

After the storm of 1857 we find the Association re- 
flecting upon “ the missionary results of the late Indian 
Mutiny.” A new chapter opened and attention was 
given to ‘‘ The Royal Proclamation to India,’ and a 
meeting for prayer on behalf of missions in the East was 
arranged in the Lower Room of the Exeter Hall. An 
account was given in the following year of revivals in 
“ Tinnevelly and Jamaica.” ‘“‘ The Christian Vernacular 
Society for India” came into being, and on more than one 
occasion its claims were pressed. In 1865 the Association 
considered ‘“‘ The best mode of promoting the spiritual 
welfare of non-official Europeans in India,’ and again 
seven years later, ‘‘ The best means of bringing religious 
ordinances within the reach of British Residents scattered 
throughout India.”” Then within two years another 
evening was devoted to the subject, “ The importance 
of providing union churches, and sound Protestant 
services for Europeans in India.” It was not until 1885 
that attention was given to the “natives of India 
residing temporarily in England for study or other 
objects,” and in the same year Mr Wigram of the 
C.M.S., after a recent tour in India, put the question, © 
“Why reproduce in India denominational differences 
at home ? ”’ 

A discussion in 1890 on “‘ The comparative cost of Indian 
Missions,’ which led to a Minute condemning the attempt 
of Europeans to live as natives, is reminiscent of the 
controversy raised by the articles of Dr (now Sir) Henry 
Lunn which appeared in the Methodist Times. In the 
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next few years the problem of Indian Students and higher 
Education was much in evidence. At a meeting in 
which Mr J. N. Farquhar spoke on, ‘“‘ Evangelistic work 
among the educated classes in Bengal,” the interest must 
have been considerable, for a remark by Dr Green is 
recorded, ‘‘that this was the first occasion in his ex- 
perience at which all the members present had stayed 
till the end of the meeting.” In more recent years among 
problems discussed have been ‘‘ Indian administration,”’ 
“The unoccupied fields of Protestant Missionary effort 
in India, principally in Bengal,” and “ Indian Christian 
discontent.” In 1908 a great united meeting of all the 
Societies was organised in the Queen’s Hall in order to 
deepen the sense of responsibility for our great Eastern 
dependency. 


OTHER FIELDS 


It is remarkable that apparently no meeting was given 
to South Sea Missions (though there are references to 
them) considering the great work of the L.M.S. and 
W.M.M.S. in the islands, and also of the W.M.M.S. and 
C.M.S. in New Zealand. New Guinea has no place in 
the discussions. The absence of Egypt, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, and Persia from the definite subjects of discussion 
may be accounted for because the few Societies in those 
countries generally chose subjects of direct interest to a 
majority of Societies represented in the Association. In 
not more than one meeting has reference been made to 
Japan, and on only one occasion does Korea appear to 
have had a place on the Agenda. The neglect is more 
apparent than real, and is probably due to the fact that 
apart from the Bible Society and the Salvation Army the 
British Missions in those lands are entirely Anglican. 


D 
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MoHAMMEDAN LANDS 


Though not strictly falling within the geographical 
classification of topics which we have been following, 
it is convenient at this point to note how far the Asso- 
ciation has concerned itself with Mohammedan lands. 
As early as 1829 there was a discussion on “ The best 
means of propagating Christianity among Mohammedans 
either under their own, or under a foreign government,”’ 
and a few years later on “The duty of Christian 
missionaries with regard to Mohammedans where the 
supreme civil power is Mohammedan and how they can 
best perform it.’ For over forty years the subject 
received no special consideration, and then in 1873 there 
was evidently some uneasiness. At a meeting in the 
B.M.S. house an enquiry was made into “the facts 
respecting the spread of Mohammedanism in the field 
of our missionary operations.” There is a Minute on 
this debate to the effect that “the few conversions 
to Mohammedanism were isolated facts and of little 
importance, though there has been an extension of 
Mohammedanism in Central Africa arising from the 
growing power of the Foulahs. In India it was generally 
concluded that there has been no such growth of Islamism 
as has sometimes been affirmed.’’ This optimistic view 
did not prevail long, for in two years the Secretaries had 
to face ‘“‘ The increasing influence of Mohammedanism 
in West Africa, and the best means of counteracting it.” 
Nine years later came an urgent message from outside. 
Sir William Muir spoke on “‘ Missions to Mohammedans,”’ 
pointing out the small amount of influence yet exercised 
on Moslems, and pressing “‘the British missions to do 
more, especially in Egypt and Cyprus, where British 
power is now predominant.’ The Conferences on Islam 
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held in Cairo and in Lucknow were reported upon, a 
sub-committee being specially appointed to further the 
success of the latter, and quite recently there have been 
discussions on “The equipment of the missionary to 
Muslims,” “ The advance of Islam in Africa,” and finally, 
“ British Missionary Societies in relation to Moslem 
Work.” 


THE NATIVE CHURCH 


In all the fields to which reference has been made there 
_ has been throughout the century a steady growth of the 
native church. Naturally it did not occupy much 
attention in the early years for the reason that it was 
in its infancy, and the problems of the present day had 
not yet emerged. The first discussion on the subject 
was in 1840 when the question was raised, ‘‘ What 
suggestions can be offered to missionaries as to the best 
means of training natives for employment as catechists 
and missionaries in their several missions?’ Various 
aspects of this topic have been looked at from time to 
time, and the perplexing problem of salaries for native 
pastors and evangelists has been dealt with from the 
earliest years and right through the century. A corollary 
to salaries was self-support, and in 1841 some one asked, 
“In the present state of missionary operations, what are 
the best measures which can be adopted with a view to 
provide that native Christian Churches may ultimately 
provide for themselves?” Again and again the subject 
has been reopened, and it is still a vital consideration, 
Another matter concerning the native church has caused 
deep heart searching for more than fifty years— The 
ministerial and social relations and consequent demeanour 
of English missionaries towards native Christians, ordained 
or lay.” Some of the most recent meetings of the Associa- 
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tion have been devoted to conversation on “‘ the status 
of the native worker particularly in India.’ Closely © 
allied with these matters is another which arose nearly 
fifty years ago— The subject of Missionary Societies 
gradually withdrawing from certain stations which, from 
the advanced position which they have attained as 
Christian communities, no longer require the amount of 
missionary labour, guidance and foreign aid, which has 
been hitherto bestowed upon them.” In 1873 there was 
some thought of forcing the pace of development, for 
the topic was debated, “Is it not desirable to limit the 
supply of English missionaries in our old missions, so as 
to compel the employment of native agents?’ Later 
discussions have been on “‘ Union among native Christians 
in India,’ and in China, and latest of all the ‘‘ Mass Move- 
ments,” full of peril, but full of promise. 


It is of historic interest to follow the development of 
new lines of propagandism in so far as they are indicated 
by the subjects discussed in the meetings of the Associa- 
tion. Industrial Missions appear first, and then in 
chronological order Educational work, Medical Missions, 
Christian Literature, and Women’s work. 


INDUSTRIAL MISSIONS 


The need for Industrial Missions was felt as soon as ° 
1823 when the C.M.S. raised the question, ‘‘ How ought 
a missionary to act when he sees something really hopeful 
in an enquirer, but by baptising him, he is necessitated 
either to find him employment for his support, or to turn 
him out into the world in great distress ?’’ The difficulty 
presented itself in work among the Jews also, for in early 
days the London Society led off in a talk on, ‘‘ The mode 
and limitations of inviting and employing hopeful converts 
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at mission stations.’”’ In 1850 the same Society re- 
opened the “ Question of temporal support of converts 
and inquirers in connexion with Gospel Missions.” An 
address was given in 1876 on ‘“‘ Missions among barbarous 
tribes—experience in regard to industrial and trading 
operations,’ and Dr Thompson in 1903 and Mr Lenwood 
in 19%7 expounded the relation between Industrial 
Missions and general mission policy. 


EDUCATION 


Education first found a place on the programme of 
the Association in the ’thirties. A plan was proposed 
“for promoting the Christian education and instruction 
of the negroes emancipated in the West Indies, by a 
well regulated system of schools.’’ The supreme end was 
not overlooked, for two years after the question was 
put, ““ What hints can be given as to the best mode of 
making our common exertions in the cause of education 
in the late slave colonies subservient to the extension 
of Christianity in those colonies?” It was not until 
the middle of the nineteenth century that education began 
to fill a prominent place, and then for fifty or sixty years 
attention was fixed on India. There was a discussion on 
“The East India Charter and native schools ’’—and also 
on “‘the new educational plan for India as detailed in 
the Company’s despatch,” which was the measure of 1854 
—‘‘hailed with joy and thankfulness,” according to the 
Minutes. It was the charter of education, devised nomin- 
ally by Sir C. Wood (father of Lord Halifax) but really by 
J. G. Baring (the Lord Northbrook of later years, who 
became Viceroy) and largely by Alex. Duff. This led up 
to the Vernacular Education Society. ‘‘ The question of a 
Christian vernacular education bearing on the formation of 
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training schools for teachers under the guidance of a special 
organisation ’’ and ‘‘ The value and results of English and - 
vernacular education” were reviewed in 1864, and the need 
for union was voiced in the subject discussed a few months 
later, “‘ Whether any and what advantage may be taken of 
the present favourable circumstances for promoting male 
and female education in India by united action of the 
Missionary Societies ?’’ No subject was more frequently 
ventilated in the ’seventies and ’eighties than education. 
In 1874 ‘‘ The need of a Christian College in South India ” 
was considered. The value of the College of the Free 
Church of Scotland was appreciated, but some members 
claimed that its management should be on a broader basis. 
In 1881 “‘ The government system of education in India 
in its relations to the dispatch of 1854, and the proposed 
Royal Commission of enquiry into its working ”’ were 
examined, and in the following year the Secretaries 
consulted together on ‘‘ What should be our attitude in 
view of the probable results of the Viceregal Commission on 
Education in India?’’ Then the Rev. James Johnston, 
honorary secretary to the Council on Education in India 
gave an address on “‘ The resolution of the Indian Govern- 
ment on the report of the Educational Commission.” 

The problem of Christian Education in China was 
scarcely referred to before 1909, when the present Lord 
Bishop of Exeter spoke on the scheme for founding a ~ 
great University in the heart of China, a proposal which 
had to be suspended at the outbreak of the war in 1914. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS 


Medical Missions were first discussed in March 1837, 
when the question was put, “How far is it desirable 
to associate the practice of the healing art with missionary 
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operations ?'’ The experiment was tried, and eight years 
after, an attempt was made to determine ‘“‘ The benefits 
of medical missions, and the practicability of united 
Christian medical operations im connexion with regular 
missionaries.’”” It is strange that for thirty-two years 
the subject was not definitely discussed. Then two 
evenings were devoted to ‘“ Medical Missions” and 
“Female Medical Missions ’’—an interval of five years 
intervening. Dr Lankester and Dr Hodge pursued the 
subject. Dr Harford-Battersby urged “ Elementary 
medical training for missionaries in relation to personal 
health and work,” Dr Eccles enlarged on “ The Living- 
stone College,’ and Dr Moorshead on “‘ Medical Education 
on the China Mission Field.” Obviously the importance 
of a department of missions cannot be gauged by the 
frequency of its appearance on the Agenda of the 
Association. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


Christian Literature did not emérge until 1851, when 
attention was called to ‘“‘ The importance of providing 
in connexion with missionary labour, Christian and useful 
literature in the vernacular languages.’’ According to 
the Minutes of that meeting all were agreed that there 
were ‘‘few means more important for promoting the 
intelligence of the converts, and increasing the influence 
of native teachers.’ The Christian Literature Society 
for India in lineal descent from the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society was ably advocated by Dr Murdock 
among others, and the Religious Tract Society asked 
“how it could most effectually help the work of Foreign 
Missionary Societies especially in countries beyond 
Europe ?’’ An effort was made to induce “ the Foreign 
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Missionary Societies to take a more direct and active 
part than they have generally yet done in the production - 
of a vernacular Christian Literature,’ and Mr Henry 
Morris pleaded with the Secretaries “to counteract the 
influence of infidel literature in India ’’ and they, true to 
the traditional charity, asked the Bible and Tract Societies 
to do something, and went home satisfied. In 1893 
Dr Swanson of the English Presbyterian Mission dwelt 
on “ The need of a Christian Literature for China.”’ 
It was recommended that Missionary Societies should 
give one half per cent. of their incomes for literature, 
a proportion which it was computed would yield £7000. 
Another proposal was that a ‘‘ Limited Liability Company 
be formed with a capital of £25,000,’’ which it was said 
would pay as a commercial undertaking. The Religious 
Tract Society was nominated as the body to carry out 
the scheme, but according to the Minutes, “‘ unfortunately 
no representatives from the Tract Society were present.” 
Five times in the ‘nineties the subject was reopened, the 
speakers being Mr D. T. Legg, the Rev. E. P. Rice, Dr 
Timothy Richard, Dr Weitbrecht and Dr G. H. Rouse. 
At one meeting Mr Sharp reminded the Secretaries of 
the repeated discussion of the subject during the previous 
fifteen years, and the scanty practical results. After 
Mr Myers had read Dr Rouse’s paper the question was 
again put, ““ What practical results had come from the 
discussion of this subject at previous meetings?” But 
the Association did not grow weary of being exhorted. 
The Rev. R. Lovett, the Rev. W. A. Cornaby and the 
Rev. Joshua Vale pleaded for more help, and only two 
years ago Mr Wilson of the B.M.S. was pathetically asking, 
“What ought we to give new converts to read?” There 
the Minutes leave Christian Literature. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY 


A kindred subject is orthography. In 1848 at the house 
of the B.M.S. there was a talk on ‘‘ The rules for the 
promotion of a common system of orthography in African 
languages written with Roman characters, as prepared 
by Mr Venn.” Six years afterwards Mr Venn himself 
gave an address on a “‘standard missionary alphabet.” 
An evening in 1860 was devoted to a “ Fonetic system 
of writing and spelling suited to all languages,’ and a 
few years later Mr Hunt urged ‘‘the importance of 
adopting a syllabic system in communicating the arts 
of reading and writing to the uninstructed masses of 
heathen lands.” Finally the Rev. Joshua Knowles 
expounded his plan for simplifying and unifying the 
alphabets of India, but even his great devotion and un- 
doubted genius have not yet met with the success they 
merit. 


WoMEN’S WoRK 


For a hundred years the Secretaries’ Association has 
been a sacred preserve for men. They did not admit 
women, and until 1862 did not discuss them. In that 
year there was a conversation on ‘‘ Female Agency in 
connexion with missionary work.” It was twenty 
years before anyone dared to reopen the subject, and 
then it was clear progress had been made outside, for 
two evenings were given up to the topics “ Training of 
women for service on the Foreign Mission field’’ and 
“Female Medical Missions.’ In 1888 Dr Chaplin, ir 
speaking on Medical Missions among Jews, remarked that 
“he did not think women were suited for the medical 
calling, but were good as nurses.” On 1894—only 
twenty-five years ago—Dr Stock informed his fellow 
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Secretaries “that eleven or twelve years ago when the 
C.M.S. was asked to send women to China, it replied that 
it did not send out ladies.’’ The climax was reached in ~ 
this centenary year when at Devonshire House a lady, 
Miss Fairfield, was present, and spoke faithful words on 
“The women of to-day and missionary service.’’ Who 
can say what the new century has in store ? 


COMITY 


The Edinburgh Conference and its Committees have 
been able to formulate rules of comity and to establish 
far-reaching co-operation, but so far as this country is 
concerned the spirit which made these developments 
possible had been cultivated for a hundred years in the 
London Secretaries’ Association. At its very first meet- 
ing in October 1819 it was resolved to discuss at the second 
meeting the topic, ‘‘ What hints can be suggested as most 
likely to contribute to the preservation of cordial regard 
among the various Societies engaged in missions ? ” 
In 1838 the L.M.S. which, in harmony with the spirit 
of its original constitution, has always figured prominently 
in the furtherance of common action, introduced a con- 
versation on “Some general principles for regulating 
the proceedings of our respective Societies on entering 
on new fields of labour, so as to avoid interference with 
existing stations.” After two more meetings on the 
subject, a Memorandum on Comity was drafted, but it 
has not been preserved in the Minutes. If it could be 
found it would be interesting to compare it with the 
Memorandum on Comity which is now being submitted 
to committees and boards by the Standing Committee. 
In 1888, after a talk on “ suggestions for deepening and 
extending home interest in foreign missionary work,” 
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it was agreed to form a joint Board of Delegates from 
various Missionary Societies to decide on matters of 
general interest—“‘how to avoid overlapping, how to 
present the aggregate results of all the Societies’ work 
at a given moment, and how best to fill up vacant fields.”’ 


CO-OPERATION 


In comparatively early years it was felt that something 
more than comity is needed. Nearly seventy-five years 
ago our Baptist friends opened up a subject, characteristic 
of their own ecclesiastical position, ‘‘ The best means of 
securing co-operation between the missionaries of any 
given Society, and uniformity of procedure with the least 
interference with the independency of each missionary.” 
It was a long time before this idea expanded into co- 
operation between various Societies. China in this 
development seems to have been a pioneer. In 1889 
the Rev. W. S. Swanson of the English Presbyterian 
Mission in Swatow introduced the topic, and in 1906 
other missionaries from the same field urged the need 
for “‘union and co-operation.” After the Centenary 
Conference in Shanghai, a sub-committee was actually 
appointed in order that the Societies might unitedly 
seize the great opportunities for advance in China. 


STATISTICS AND SURVEY 


Long before the Edinburgh Conference, the Association 
was thinking out problems, which are now being dealt 
with by special committees of the British Missionary 
Conference or of the Continuation Committee. For 
instance, the work of the small international committee 
on Statistics was foreshadowed in 1852 when, after a 
discussion on “ Missionary Statistics,” Mr Venn and Mr 
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Hoole were asked to prepare a schedule to show “ the 
total number of persons converted from heathenism in _ 
the various fields of missionary labour.’”’ The draft was 
afterwards submitted to the Societies. In 1871 Dr Mullins 
of the L.M.S. prepared a scheme for tabulating the Statistics 
of India and Ceylon which met with approval. 

These efforts to find some uniform basis of returns 
sprang from the desire for a survey of missions, embodied 
in some kind of year-book. After a discussion in 1862 
on the question, “What advantage may be taken in 
connexion with the proposed International Exhibition 
in order to promote the objects of Christian Missions ? ” 
the R.T.S. was asked to prepare a volume giving an 
account of missions, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
for Exhibition visitors—the volume to be translated 
into French, German, Italian, Dutch and Swedish. The 
R.T.S. declined on the ground that the volume could 
not be produced in time. Mr Boyce of the W.M.M.S. 
was then asked to prepare the report, and to approach 
Messrs Nisbet and Company with a view to publication. 
Evidently he had a good deal of difficulty in getting 
statistics out of his brother Secretaries, for no volume 
appeared until 1879, when the R.T.S. issued a “ Hand- 
book of Protestant Foreign Missions, ”’ edited by the Rev. 
J. E. Carlyle. In 1887 Dr Green outlined his ‘“ Sug- 
gestions for the handbook to be prepared in view of the 
Missionary Conference of 1888.” In 1903 Dr Stewart 
of Lovedale wrote pressing for the issue of a “ Year- 
Book of Christian Missions,” and the plea was taken up 
again the year after by Mr Benjamin Broomhall. 

The need was also felt for a Missionary Atlas “ giving 
the stations of all Societies and showing the religious 
condition of the world.” At a C.M.S. meeting in 186z 
the Association asked for a “ superior missionary atlas,” 
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and in 1887 it was announced that the R.T.S. was prepar- 
ing an atlas, and that in the meantime Dean Vahl’s 
Atlas in Danish was the best available. 


PREsS BUREAU 


The Societies are at present organising a press bureau. 
But the idea is by no means new. In 1839 there was a 
discussion on, ‘‘ What are the best means of employing 
the Press in the furtherance of the missionary cause ?”’ 
and thirty years-later there was a debate on, ‘“‘ The Press 
as an auxiliary to Christian Missions.” Again as early 
as 1845 it was proposed to issue a “‘ missionary periodical ”’ 
for the use of all Societies. After a discussion on 
“The desirableness and practicability of establishing a 
missionary periodical of a higher character than any yet 
in circulation, and combining the operations of all 
Missionary Societies,’ a sub-committee was appointed, 
and the Rev. J. J. Freeman prepared a prospectus which 
was approved, adopted and ordered to be circulated 
among friends of missions to get the necessary funds. 
Difficulties emerged, and month after month the problem 
was considered. In January 1848 Dr Angus moved that 
“this is not the time to commence a new publication,”’ 
but the other members decided to secure a guarantee 
fund, and to fix the editor’s salary and duties. The 
following month they resolved to fix a meeting in order 
to adopt final measures with regard to the Quarterly, 
but as far as appears from the Minutes this resolution 
was itself the final measure. 


BoARD OF STUDY 


The Board of Study is one of the achievements of the 
Edinburgh Conference. The need for such an institution 
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was felt a hundred years ago. At the very first meeting 
of the Association on October 2gth, 1819, the subject 
of conversation was, ‘“‘ What will be most profitable to — 
suggest to missionaries on entering upon their work? ” 
and in 1824 the Secretaries were asking, ‘‘ What plan of 
instruction can be adopted in this country, preparatory 
to missionary labour in the East Indies, both respecting 
the course of reading which missionary students should. 
pursue, their theological enquiries, or the acquisition of 
languages, so as to fit them for entering upon the scene 
of labour to the best advantage?” At this meeting 
a plan was suggested by the Rev. Henry Townley, L.M.S., 
for the establishment of a seminary for Oriental in- 
struction. He was asked a few weeks later “to obtain 
the sentiments of European gentlemen from India” on 
his proposals. Then we are told that most of the L.M.S. 
directors, and some B.M.S. friends, were opposed to the 
scheme. Undaunted, however, Mr Townley joined with 
Mr Pearson in giving “ Oriental instruction to such 
missionaries as were staying in this country, and were 
under their care.’’ Towards the end of 1824 Dr Morrison 
of China was requested “to prepare an address to the 
Christian public on the importance of cultivating the 
languages of the East in this country with the view of 
furthering the design of Missionary Societies in disseminat- 
ing Christianity to the nations of that quarter of the 
world.” Dr Morrison promised to consider the suggestion, » 
but the matter is unfortunately not referred to again in 
the Minutes. In 1868, however, the subject was further 
discussed, this time in relation to a ‘‘ Minute of Sir R. 
Montgomery on the need of special training of missionaries 
going to India.” 
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MISSIONS AND GOVERNMENTS 


The Association has from time to time arranged for 
common action on questions~ between Missions and 
Governments. Appeals were made to Government in 
the ‘thirties with regard to its patronage of idolatry, 
and in 1851 protests were entered against ‘“ the evil conse- 
quences of the policy of late years by the Government 
of Cape Colony towards the Caffres and other aboriginal 
tribes of South Africa upon missionary labours in that 
country.” In 1857 the Secretaries debated “ the propriety 
of a memorial to Her Majesty on the question of administer- 
ing the government of India on Christian principles for 
the future.” The memorial was drafted, and later on 
it was resolved “that the petition presented to Parlia- 
ment during the last session on the Government of India, 
and signed by the representatives of several Missionary 
Societies, form the basis of a paper for general circulation 
—the statements of which to be sustained by quotations 
from the recent despatch upon the same subject from 
Sir John Lawrence to the Governor-General of India.”’ 

In 1860 it was proposed to “convene a meeting of 
friends interested in China to confer whether to send a 
representation to Government urging neutrality in the 
conflict between Imperialists and Revolutionists.”’ 
Among other topics which were discussed in the following 
years were : “‘ Missionaries in their relation to Government 
protection ’’ (1869) ; ‘“ The action of the British Govern- 
ment in reference to missionary operations in China”’ 
(1871) ; “‘ The results of French aggression in Madagas- 
car’’ (1885); ‘‘ The memorialising of Government to 
control the importation of intoxicating liquors into the 
region of the Niger’? (1886). In 1895 Major-General 
Hutchinson gave a historical review of “ The relation 
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of Missionary Societies to civil governments,’ and in 
Igo2 it was proposed to form ‘‘an executive to take. 
public action when necessary in the interests of the 
missionary cause.’’ This step was not approved, but 
it was agreed that in case of need all the members of the 
Association should be summoned before action is taken. 

As we read through the Minutes of the century it is 
obvious that the weakness of the Association lies in its 
lack of executive power and of responsible officers set 
free from other duties and able to devote their time to 
organisation in common tasks. On the other hand the 
weakness of the Association has been its strength. The 
very informality of the meetings has enabled Secretaries 
to speak with the utmost freedom and without committing 
their Societies. By the Missionary Conferences it has 
summoned it has done something to mould the views of 
wider circles than its own, and both before and after the 
Edinburgh Conference it has been an invaluable instru- 
ment in bringing in the new era of co-operation which is 
working a revolution in missionary method and outlook. 

Half a century ago, at a meeting held in the C.M.S. 
House, the subject of discussion was, ‘‘ What are the chief 
missionary problems which remain to be solved at the 
present day ?’’ When we ask that question once again in 
I9Ig as we enter a second century, we feel that our work 
is beginning rather than ending. In 1830 our fathers 
asked, ““ What measures can be adopted in order to 
promote more enlarged views of the duty of entire conse- 
cration to the cause of Christ and His Kingdom?” 
The years that are past have been big with blessing, 
but if, like those who have gone before, we seek “ enlarged 
views of the duty of entire consecration’ we can enter 
on the years in front with confidence and hope. 


THE OUTLOOK IN CO-OPERATION 
BY J. H. OLDHAM 


Dr Ritson has had if not an easier at any rate a safer 
task than the one which has been assigned to me. He 
has been able to build on the unassailable foundation 
of what has actually taken place. I have been asked 
to talk about the future of co-operation, and that is to 
undertake what looks like building castles in the air. 
It is impossible, however, to celebrate this centenary 
without a glance into the future. For the whole meaning 
and importance of the past is that it may also inspire us 
to build a future which will be worthy of it. 

It is idle and unprofitable to prophesy about the future. 
All we can do is to enquire whether the road which we 
are travelling is the right one, and whether we have sound 
guiding principles which we can safely trust. 

Dr Ritson has shown how much there is in common 
between the past and the present and to how large an 
extent the things of which we are thinking to-day were 
anticipated long ago and discussed by our predecessors. 
Yet we are all conscious that since the World Missionary 
Conference in 1910 missionary co-operation has entered 
on a new stage. Wherein does the difference consist ? 
What is the new thing that the Edinburgh Conference 
accomplished ? It brought much inspiration to those 
who were present at it. I could name several whose 
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produced a report in nine volumes which has done much 
to influence missionary thinking and establish missionary 
policy. But these are not its greatest achievements. 
Viewed historically, the most important thing which the 
Edinburgh Conference did was to appoint a permanent 
interdenominational and international committee and 
to provide the committee with a budget. Missionary 
opinion had long held that progress in co-operation was 
desirable. The Edinburgh Conference decided that it 
should take place. It brought the question of missionary 
co-operation to the real test, namely, whether people 
believed in it sufficiently to be willing to pay for it. 

The next step was taken in Great Britain a year or 
two later. it was then decided not only that missionary 
co-operation should be paid for, but that the Missionary 
Societies should pay for it. The important principle was 
established that the Missionary Societies should control 
the development of co-operation. This principle was 
clearly formulated at the meeting of the Continuation 
Committee at the Hague in 1913, when it was laid down 
that ‘In the judgment of the Continuation Committee, the 
only bodies entitled to determine missionary policy are the 
Home Boards, the Missions, and the Churches concerned.” 

Probably only those directly responsible at head- 
quarters for the working of missionary co-operation can 
realise the far-reaching practical importance of this 
principle. It would have been very easy for missionary. 
co-operation to have developed on different lines. It 
would have been possible to form interdenominational 
committees on which the Missionary Societies would 
have representatives and yet the committees would work 
independently of the Societies. To a superficial observer 
the two methods might seem very much the same, but 
in reality they are fundamentally different. The longer 
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the principle is tested the sounder it is seen to be. It 
is not without its difficulties in practice. But patience 
will find a way through them. 

The principle which has been laid down does not mean 
that there is no real initiativeewith the joint committees. 
When such committees meet questions of an entirely 
new kind begin to emerge. Committees of Missionary 
Societies are naturally and rightly concerned with the 
work of their own missions. The agenda paper is deter- 
mined by the needs of those missions. It is only when 
the representatives of different Societies come together 
without the necessity of concentrating attention on the 
needs of particular missions that the whole field with 
its needs and problems comes into view. The object 
is entirely different from that of missionary committees. 
New questions are asked and therefore new answers are 
obtained. Through the deliberations of joint committees, 
therefore, things get done which the Missionary Societies 
acting by themselves would not have done. But the 
test of the principle which we are considering is this: 
when a question arises in the joint committees no action 
will be taken until the matter has been put before the 
Societies, and no action will be taken unless the Societies 
want it to be taken. The Education Commission, at 
present in India, is a good illustration. It is certain that 
if there had been no Education Committee appointed 
by the Conference of Missionary Societies this important 
Commission would not have been sent to India. But 
when a careful review of the needs of the mass movements 
and of the political and economic changes that are taking 
place in India made it seem advisable that a strong 
Commission should be sent to India, the question was 
brought to the attention of the committees of the Mission- 
ary Societies and these committees decided that it was 
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in the interests of their own work that such a Commission 
should be sent out. It is only by the consistent obser- 
vance of this fundamental principle that the only bodies 
entitled to determine missionary policy are the societies, 
churches, and missions concerned, that there can be a real 
future for missionary co-operation. 

I wish now to ask whether there are conditions in the 
world to-day that make missionary co-operation not 
merely desirable but essential. I believe there are. I 
have time to refer only to two. 

I have already on more than one occasion expressed 
my conviction that a complete change is passing over 
the position of Christian schools in the mission field. 
To a very large extent missions have been the pioneers 
of education. That has been true in India, China, and 
the former Turkish Empire, where missions have exercised 
a decisive influence on the educational development 
of the country. In Africa, missions are giving to the 
African almost the whole of such education as there is. 
But in all these fields a change is taking place. Govern- 
ment is entering the field of education. It is impossible 
for voluntary effort to compete with the State with its 
vastly superior resources. In Asia and Africa we are 
entering the era of State education, and this brings about 
a fundamental alteration in the position of missionary 
schools. Further, governments are increasingly imposing 
restrictions upon private effort in education through 
new codes and regulations. There is not time to illustrate 
this in detail. A review of the changes that are taking 
place will be published in the January issue of the Inter- 
national Review of Missions. If you think for a moment, 
however, of what has taken place during the past five years 
in Korea, in India, in Nigeria, in Rhodesia and in other 
parts of the mission field, you will realise how greatly the 
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work of missionary institutions is being affected and in con- 
siderable measure restricted by the policies of governments. 

In conditions such as these there appears to be only 
one future for Christian education. The Missionary 
Societies must have a clear policy. They must make up 
their minds what is the function and contribution of 
Christian education under the new conditions. Their 
policy must further be a united policy. The more you 
look beneath the surface and try to grasp the real needs 
of the present situation the more clear does it become 
that the great days of Christian education in the mission 
field lie in the past rather than in the future unless the 
Missionary Societies are able to arrive at a clear, definite 
policy and unite in carrying it out. 

The second important factor to which I desire to call 
attention is the growth of national consciousness. This 
is perhaps the most important fact of which missions 
have to take account at the present day. It is one of 
those great world forces far vaster and more powerful 
than any organised human effort. 

In considering the relation of Christian missions to 
the spirit of nationality we must begin by recognising 
that the Gospel is essentially an appeal to individuals. 
I know of no way by which the Kingdom of God can 
come except through individual repentance and faith. I 
believe whole-heartedly in conversion. The life and 
strength of the missionary movement will have departed 
if it ceases to make the conversion of individual men and 
women and the leading of them to personal faith in and 
personal obedience to Christ its primary and central aim. 

But we must go on to ask, Who is this individual whom 
we desire to lead to faith in Christ ? He is a being whose 
thoughts and feelings are moulded by the society in which 
he lives. He is a being who, as we have seen in the war 
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in all belligerent countries, may be caught in the sweep 
of great tides of national feeling. And when he is so 
caught any effort to influence him which ignores those 
tides of national feeling is at an enormous disadvantage. 

And who is the Christ to Whom we wish to bring 
him? The name is nothing. What matters is the 
meaning. The important question is, What does Christ 
mean? What does He mean first for the individual ? 
What has He to offer him of pardon and deliverance 
from bondage to sin and circumstance? But where 
the national consciousness is strong it is not enough to 
answer that question. Men are asking to-day not only 
what He means for the individual but what He means 
for their country. What does Christ mean for India ? 
What does He mean for China? We have to recognise 
that many young Indians and Chinese are more interested 
in that question than in the other. This may not be 
true of the masses. It is undoubtedly true of some of 
the ablest and most eager of the younger generation. 
If we are to win them we must answer that question 
also. But the question what Christ means for India or 
for China is not one that we can answer separately. We 
are all dependent on one another. What each does helps 
to determine the total impression which Christ makes 
on the Indian or Chinese mind. If the meaning of Christ 
for the individual is inextricably bound up, as it is, with 
His meaning for the whole, then all our contacts with one 
another in missionary co-operation are helping to create and 
enrich that presentation of Christ by the attraction or lack 
of attraction of which the choice of the individual must be 
largely influenced, and it may be in the end determined. 

Religion to-day is not merely a question of what 
Christ means for the individual but of what He means 
for the world. Does Christ mean anything for the 
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stricken, confused, disturbed, restless world ? The answer 
to that question can be given only by our common 
Christianity. By our common Christianity, however, we 
do not mean a Christianity reduced to the poor elements 
of what we all hold in common. We mean the precise 
opposite—something that is to us richer than anything 
any of us have yet got. For which of us has as yet fully 
apprehended Christ ? Tothink that what we individually 
or the bodies to which we belong have apprehended of 
Christ is in any sense a full understanding of Him is to 
deny or to forget His inexhaustible fullness. Only the 
whole church can apprehend Christ. 

Thus through all our contacts, as we bring each of us 
all the positive things we have apprehended, there is 
being evolved slowly in the common service of the non- 
Christian world some richer conception of Christianity 
than we have yet apprehended, something more worthy 
to win the affection and allegiance of non-Christian 
peoples. In our own committees and discussions of 
common problems, if we are alike faithful to what is 
true and best in our own tradition and ready and eager 
to learn from one another, there is a creative process at 
work, the wonder and splendour of which is often hid from 
our eyes. We are the instruments, often the unconscious 
instruments, of a purpose and creative power outside 
ourselves. Our feeble efforts at co-operation are, God 
be thanked, not ours alone. Through them in spite of 
our blindness and shortsightedness God is working out 
something grander than we know. Though we may not 
be fully aware of it we are being led by Him into a larger 
and richer world. If only we are sufficiently open to 
the influences of His spirit and responsive to His call the 
years that lie before us will be still richer than the century 
of missionary effort on which we to-day look back. 


“ ABOUNDING IN HOPE” 
BY REV. W. Y. FULLERTON 


PROBABLY never during the century has our Association 
met as we meet this morning, simply for worship and 
prayer. Yet there is great need that, as a body, we 
should give ourselves to intercession, and the need was 
never greater than now. 

For, in addition to the ordinary difficulties of life we 
are compassed with temptations all our own. We are 
always liable to officialism, to sink our individuality in 
our office, to be without leisure of heart, and to be 
unapproachable on the human side. We are also liable 
to opportunism, seeking the easiest way to achieve the 
purpose of the moment, forgetting the great ideals that 
inspired us at the beginning. There is danger, too, that 
we become mechanical, shutting our hearts and minds 
to new impulses and content merely to grind out results ; 
or that we become masterful and, perhaps unconsciously, 
begin to lord it over God’s heritage. But the greatest 
danger of all is that in our familiarity with Christ’s great 
enterprise in the world, we shall lose our sense of wonder, 
and handle our work without recognising the mystery 
and glory of God’s working. 

In view of these things I can find no better exhortation 
for the new time than the second benediction in that 
chapter of the three benedictions which we have read 
together. “ Now the God of hope, fill you with all joy 
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and peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope, 
in the power of the Holy Spirit.” 

We are of no use as Secretaries, a great part of whose 
business is to encourage others, if we ourselves are not 
hopeful: indeed even as Christians we can accomplish 
little amongst the depressed and fearful without hope. 
“Something to love, something to do, and something to 
hope for”’ is the condition of happy sainthood: and this 
hope is not to be a sentiment, or emotion, but a grace. 
I do not greatly admire the presentation of Hope offered 
us by G. F. Watts in his great picture—a barren world, 
a blinded singer, and a broken harp, only one string left, 
and therefore hope remaining. We are to abound in 
hope, to bubble over with it, to continue triumphant in 
it despite all that may dispute it. Like Dr Schaff each 
of us should be able to say, “‘ I am an inveterate Hoper.”’ 
If we must have pessimism let it be put in the foundation, 
let optimism be built into the walls, and the house of life 
roofed with hope. 

I have often laughed in reading the forty-second and 
the forty-third Psalms, as I have imagined the singer of 
the olden time chiding his soul. Three times he seems 
as if he puts it apart from himself, and takes it to task, 
as if he were chiding a naughty child, or an unreasonable 
friend. ‘‘ Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why 
art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou im God: 
for I shall yet praise Him, who is the health of my counten- 
ance and my God.’ The health of my countenance! 
I like that phrase. When Cain sinned, we read in a 
pregnant sentence “‘his countenance fell’’: when any- 
thing separates us from God that is the sure result, 
but if we hope in God, our very faces cheer a dark world. 

It was a daring thing of the Apostle to think of God 
as ‘‘the God of Hope.” He means more than that 
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God is the source from which this grace springs; God 
Himself hopes. We can see that all through the 
Scripture when we get hold of the clue. He sent servant 
after servant to His vineyard, always hoping, and at 
last He sent His Son, hoping yet. Christ sits expectant 
on the throne. In whatever way you interpret the 
Book of Revelation it is clear that however often God 
is defeated He begins again. After the seals are broken 
there is the vision of the great multitude redeemed, but 
though the vision is not realised the action continues. 
After the sounding of the trumpets, the reign of the Lord 
God omnipotent is proclaimed, but again there is dis- 
appointment, yet the hand of God is not stayed. The 
vials are poured out, and at length, after being turned 
back again and again, the victory is secure and the 
angels cry, “It is done.’’ God hopes, and our hope 
must be like His, an unshakable assurance that the end 
is sure. Our Lord “ will not fail nor be discouraged until 
He has set righteousness on the earth, and the isles shall 
wait for His law,’ and this island among them. 

Dr Joseph Parker was not a poet, but he has left us 
two stanzas that are worth remembering : 


Methinks I hear hope sweetly singing, 
Singing in an undertone, 

Singing as if God had taught her, 
“It is better further on.” 


Further on! But how much further ? 
Count the milestones one by one. 
Nay, no counting: only trusting 
It is better further on. 


Lacroix said truly that the oldest missionaries are always 
the most hopeful, and the judgment of a Japanese artist 
is that the reason Western painters have perspective in 
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their pictures is because Christianity has given them a 
future. 

But hope is a coy thing: if we seek it for itself it 
evades us. God does not bestow this grace upon us 
directly ; He gives us first of all “joy and peace in be- 
lieving,”’ and then hope comes as a matter of course, 
unsought and sure. Joy and peace are the two wings 
that bring it. Is it not Dr Hamilton who tells us that 
joy is love triumphant, and peace is love in repose ? 
The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, and these in- 
evitably make a place for abounding hope, hope that 
will not be daunted by any difficulty nor fail because of 
any opposition. Joy is ours if we have but faith : 


For glee of God, knowing no wish or will 
World-heedless. Whatever vintage fill 

Earth’s jewelled cup, the Cupbearer so splendid 
That all for very ecstasy His wine we spill. 


And peace is ours too, if we but believe. Many times I 
have pictured Gilmour of Mongolia as he realised this. 
“The ten days we spent at Ta Chang Tzu we were the 
song of the drunkard and the jest of the abject, but the 
peace of God that passes all understanding kept our heart 
and mind and we daily took our stand as if nothing had 
been the matter.” 

But at the end we are thrown back upon God. All 
this is “in the power of the Spirit.” If we would gain 
hope along the roads of joy and peace we must daily 
receive the Holy Spirit. Hope is God in us. And the 
power of the Spirit is superior to the pull of the world, 
and the peril of the way. If the Spirit fill us with joy 
and peace, we shall abound in hope, not merely have a 
trickle of it. We shall hope against hope, and believe 
to the end in spite of all disappointment. 
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There is hope for the world. I do not know how Christ 
is going to reign—neither do you, but our assured hope 
is that He will manifest His glory to men. The sanest — 
thing that was ever said about the second Advent was 
said by Miss Havergal—‘‘ When Christ comes nobody 
will be able to turn to anybody else and say: I told you 
so!’’ It will all be so different from what any of us have 
guessed, and so much more wonderful. But however 
that day comes, it will come, and it is the taking of the 
Gospel to all nations that will hasten it. 

If we pass before our hope for the world is fulfilled, 
well, Christ is still our Hope as well as our salvation. 
“Have you hope? ”’ they said to John Knox as he lay 
speechless in dying. He pointed upward. Living or 
dying may our eyes be upward too! 


LET US PRAY 


O God, forasmuch as without Thee we are not able 
to please Thee: mercifully grant that Thy Holy Spirit 
may in all things direct and rule our hearts: through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


O Almighty God, from Whom every good prayer 
cometh, and Who pourest out on all who desire it, the 
Spirit of grace and supplication: deliver us, when we 
draw nigh to Thee, from coldness of heart and wanderings 
of mind: that with steadfast thoughts and kindled 
affections, we may worship Thee in spirit and in truth: 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Receive, O most High and most Holy Lord, the homage 
of the hearts that now draw nigh unto Thee. — 

Let us feel the wonder of the fact that Thou Who 
knewest we were coming to this place hast prepared 
for our coming, and art here with Thy hands laden with 
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gifts: that our prayer even in the silence touches Thy 
heart, and that Thy good Spirit touches ours. 

May we believe that not one of us is forgotten before 
God, that Thou canst supply all our need of every sort, 
and in all our tribulation make us more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us. 

Unto Him that loveth us and hath washed us from our 
sins in His own blood, and hath made us to be a Kingdom 
and priests unto God and His Father: to Him be the glory 
and the dominion for ever and ever! Amen. 


Teach us the infinite value of the Name we plead, and 
give us faith to plead it aright, we beseech Thee, O Lord. 

Teach us the power of the Holy Spirit that pleads 
within us, helping our infirmities, and grant us deliver- 
ance from the infirmities that now encompass us, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord. 

Teach us the reality of the exceeding great and precious 
promises that Thou has given to us, and help us to find 
our standing place upon them at this hour, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord. 

O Lord, we beseech Thee to give us such conscious 
access into the presence of Thy glory, that we may even 
forget each other, and know that the place beneath our 
feet is holy ground. 

Unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all we ask or think according to the power that 
worketh in us, unto Him be the glory in the church, and 
in Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world without end! 
Amen. 


With deep adoration, O Father in Heaven, we confess 
the grace that has made us Thy children by faith in Christ 
Jesus. 
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Adoringly we think of the love that chose us and called 
us and wakened our love toward Thee. 

Adoringly we remember that when we were lost and 
fallen Thou didst come to us, and didst lure us back to 
Thy ways. 

Adoringly, O Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour, we 
go beside Thee to Bethlehem and Nazareth, to Calvary 
and Olivet, and praise Thee for Thy great and marvellous 
salvation. 

Adoringly we hasten toward Thy triumph and reign 
when the Kingdom of this world shall be Thine, and the 
whole universe shall sound Thy praise. 

Adoringly, O Holy Spirit, we wait till Thou shouldest 
take of the things of Christ and reveal them unto us. 
Thou art around us. Thou dost fill the place where we 
are assembled. In Thee we are baptised into one Body : 
let us drink of Thee and be filled with the Spirit! Thou 
art working, controlling and perfecting. O let Thy 
power be seen among us even as we prostrate our spirits 
before Thee, Spirit of the Living God. 

We bring to Thee our intellect that it may be 
enlightened: our imagination that it may be stirred: 
our conscience that it may be purified: our affection 
that it may be kindled : our will that it may be conquered : 
our deepest consciousness that it may be filled with God. 

Unto Him that is able to keep us from falling, and to 
present us faultless before the presence of His glory with 
exceeding joy, to the only wise God, our Saviour, be 
glory and majesty, honour and power both now and 
ever! Amen. 


Anew we would dedicate ourselves to Thy service. 
We have made a covenant with Thee by sacrifice. We 
have been bought with a price. We are Thy redeemed 
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servants. Ere we leave Thy throne assure us again of 
pardon, O Lord. Give us a new vision of our Saviour. 
Rebuke, empower, ordain. Cleanse us from all sin. 

Vouchsafe that we may be ripe in faith and yet not 
raw in wit and intellect. Help us to gird up the loins 
of our mind. Keep us from vagrant thought and from 
foolish speech. Let us possess that hidden austerity 
which shall make strong our gentleness, and that burning 
ardour of heart which shall give glow and warmth to 
our faith. 

From evil passion, envy, bitterness, despair, O Lord, 
deliver us. Endue us with Thy power: teach us the 
way of life that every morning we may definitely receive 
Thy Spirit anew for the work of the day. Solve our 
problems for us and appear for our help. Give us 
patience. Ease our hearts of the friction that irks them. 
Grant us Thy peace. In days to come let us be quiet 
as a gentle stream. Teach us to make a pastime of each 
weary step till the last step shall bring us to our Lord, 
where we shall rest. 

Now may the God of Hope fill us with all joy and 
peace in believing, that we may abound in hope in the 
power of the Holy Spirit! And may the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Spirit be with us all. Amen. 
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